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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING is appointed 
totake place in HULL, and to commence on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1853. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


S'. JAMES’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY, 15, Clifford Street, Bond Strect. 





SUBSCRIPTION. £8. d. 
eS 
010 6 
uring the present month:— 


Gentlemen .....- 

Ladies ... 

The following Classes will be 
Class. 


stereos soe cere eereee 


German....+eeeeeeeeeeeeeee Dr. Erenbaum. 

French .. . M. Aigre de Charante. 
Ttaiian .. eeeeee Signor Angelo Gonzalez. 
Drawing . «eee Mr. H. Marks. 

The Ladies’ Subscription of 10s. 6d. per annum entitles them to 
the use of Library, attendance on the Lectures, and also to join 
the Classes. 

Terms and particulars of the Classes to be had of the Secretary. 

A Syllabus of the Lectures for the ensuing Session will be an- 
nounced in September. G. LUCKIN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Patron—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Lectures.—By J. H. Pepper, Biq., On PHOTOGRAPHY, with 
Illustrations, Mornings and Evenings. 
By Dr. Bachhoffner, On ELECTRO-GILDING and 
SILVERING. 

The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE exhibited in Use 
and explained Daily. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, at Four o’clock, and every Evening, 
except Saturday, at Nine, the FIRST PART of an HISTORICAL 
LECTURE on ‘‘ THE THAMES,” from its Source to its Estuary, 
by GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
with appropriate SONGS and DISSOLVING SCENERY. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, half-price. 


RoraL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square. —PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Ipstitution. A select stock of Ross's superior portrait and land- 
4 lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 











WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, 3rd SEPTEMBER. 
XHIBITION OF CABINET WORK, &c., at 


Kensington Gore, lent by Her Majesty the Queen, and 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen. The Admission for Artizans, 
&.,on Mondays, 3d. each person, other days, 6d. each person, 
except Saturdays, ls. Open from 9 to 7. 


AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, at the MARIONETTE 
THEATRE, LOWTHER ARCADE, Strand. Open every 
Day and Evening. The immense crowds who daily visit these 
extraordinary beings cannot gain admission. The Guardians, in 
order to accommodate the Public, have altered the hours of Exhi- 
bition as follows:—Morning Exhibition, 11 till 1; Afternoon, 3 
till 5; Evening, 7 till 10. 

Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. The incredible number 
of 37,000 persons have seen and looked with wonder on the Aztecs 
during the last Two weeks at the Marionette Theatre. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Society’s Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

, Provipent Funn.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladics 
many way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Sav- 
ings Bank. 
The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 


Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of ¢xpense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses. 


An Asylum for the Aged. 
32, Sackville Strect. 








W.C. KLUGH, Secrctary. 





EW MUSIC.—R. COCKS and Co., New Bur- 

lington Street.—No. 1, HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CARL CZERNY. 
Forty-fourth Edition, price 4s. No. 2, Hamilton’s Dictionary of 
3500 Musical Terms, by John Bishop. Fortieth Edition, price 1s. 
No. 3, Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music. Twenty- 
eighth Edition, price 1s. 

None need despair of having their time fully compensated who 
are wise enough to consult such aids as these to musical know- 
ledge.""—Vide Heppersrietp Examiner. 

New Burlington Street, London; and all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers. 


M*. 8. C. HALL announces that she has now 


no connexion whatever with Sharpe’s ‘ London Magazine.’ 








N ANALYSIS of the SCHOOL BOOKS 
Published by authority of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, will be forwarded post free on application 
to GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row, 
London.—Also a Catalogue of the reduced prices. 


OOD ENGRAVINGS.—lIlustrations for 

Books, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., in a superior style, 

at reasonable prices, by GEORGE DORRINGTON, Designer and 

Engraver on Wood, 4, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Road.—Speci- 
mens and estimates post free. 


\ ESTERN COUNTIES DIALECTS.—RUSTIC 
SKETCHES; being Rhymes on Angling and other sub- 
jects, in the Dialect of the West of England. With Notes anda 
Glossary, by G. P. R. PUTMAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: John Gray Bell, 17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


OUTHERN ITALY AS IT NOW IS. By a 
CONSTITUTIONALIST. This Pamphlet contains, in addi- 
tion to its description of the present state of Southern Italy, an 
account of an interview with the Pope, and his opinion of the 
further prospects of the Romish and Anglican Churches. Now 
ready, price One Shilling ; or post free, Eighteenpence. 
Charles Westerton, Westerton’s Library, Hyde Park Corner. 














EDUCATIONAL WORKS, BY DR. R. G. LATHAM, 


Formerly Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
University College, London. 


I. 
HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 3rd Edition. 


8vo. Lbs. 


II. 
A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of Students of the Universities and the 
Higher Classes of Schools. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Ill. 
An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. New Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 


The HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of the 
—— LANGUAGE, for the Use of Classical Schools. Feap. 
8. 6d. 


Vs 
*}-GR2-MMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
for the Use of Commercial Schools. Feap. Is. 6d. : 
vi. 
ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Feap. 1s. 6d. 
vil. 


FIRST OUTLINES of LOGIC applied to 
GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. Is. 6d. 
London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 
27, Ivy Lane. 





In One Volume 8vo, pp. 499, with Map, price 4s., in boards, 


ROGRESS of RUSSIA in the West, North, 
and South, by Opening the Sources of Opinion, and appro- 
priating the Channels of Wealth and Tower. By DAVID 
URQUHART. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART JOURNAL. By H. 


H. SNELLING. July, 1853. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY .—The History and Practice 


of the Art of Photography; or the Production of Pictures through 
the Agency of Light. Containing all the Instructions necessary 
for the complete Practice of the Daguerreian and Photogenic Art 
both on Metallic Plates and on Paper. By HENRY H. SNELL- 
ING. Fourth Edition, price 6s. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — HUMPHREY’S JOUR- 
NAL, devoted to the Daguerreian and Photogenic Arts ; also em- 
bracing the Science and Arts pertaining to Heliograpay. 8vo, 
sewed. Numbers for June | and 15, 6d. each. 


HARBAUGH.—The HEAVENLY HOME; or, 
the Employments and Enjoyments of the Saints in Heaven. By 
the Rev. H. HARBAUGH, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

London: Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 








Now publishing, 6 vols. 8vo, price £2 15s., cloth, with a beautiful 
Portrai 
THOMS’S GENUINE STANDARD EDITION OF 

ATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the 
Introductory Remarks on the various Versions and Commentaries 
on the Holy Scriptures; with a Life of Matthew Henry, and of 

Also four of his Sermons, viz.:— 
I. A SERMON ON FAMILY RELIGION. 
Ill. HOW TO SPEND EVERY DAY WITH GoD. 
IV. HOW TO CLOSE EVERY DAY WITH GoD. 
settling in life. 
*.* On the Ist and 15th of each month, the above work will be 
price 2s. The entire work will not exceed 28 Parts. 
London: P. P. Thoms, 12, Warwick Square. 
O PERSONS PUBLISHING.—A Gentleman 
whose evenings are disengaged would be glad to employ his 
for press. The highest references given. Terms moderate. Apply 
by letter prepaid to Alpha, care of Mr. Mably, 9, Wellington 


rait, 
N OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. To which is prefixed, 
his father, Philip Henry. 
If. HOW TO BEGIN EVERY DAY WITH GOD. 

An invaiuable present from a Parent to his Family, on their 
published in Parts, (each containing 16 sheets, or 256 pages), 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
spare time in copying manuscript for type, also in revising type 

Street North, Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 
WfACARIODOS ; or, the Happy Way in the 
4 Short but too often Sorrowful Journey of Life. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





Second Edition, published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FINGER OF GOD. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, price 9s., elegantly bound, 
HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. By 
Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
r % 





Immediately, in 3 vols., with Illustrations, 
HE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
Impressions of America. By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Shortly, in post 8vo, with coloured Frontispiece, by Warren. 
Tre PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, price 2s. 6d., with numerous illustrations, 


ODWELL’S CHILD’S FIRST STEP TO THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with Continuation, by JULIA 
CORNER. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in super royal 8vo., price 21s. cloth, 


E ZIEKE REIZIGER; or, Rambles in Java 

and the Straits in 1852. By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. With 

25 beautifully Coloured Lithographic Illustrations, and a Map of 
the Island of Java. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Teignmouth: E. Croydon, 





BADEN-BADEN. . 

Just ready, one vol., royal 8vo, with Map, Twelve finely Engraved 
Plates, and numerous illustrations, handsomely bound, price 
One Guinea. 

SUMMER in BAD.N-BADEN; being a 
complete Handbook to that »icturesque and interesting 
country. ‘ 
J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the @» een, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 





Just published, in 8yo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 


HE FALL of NINEVEH and the REIGN of 

SENNACHERIB, chronologically considered, with a view 

to the Readjustment of Sacred and Profane Chronology. By 
J. W. BOSANQUET, Esq. 

“We stand at the very threshold of a new era in the history of 
antiquity. In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centuries long 
past will come to light again, and the ancient times will present 
themselves clearly and distinctly in all their details.” —Niznunr’s 
Lectures. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., with 58 Mlustrations. 
THE GYMNASTIC FREE EXERCISES of 
P. H. LING, arranged by H. Rornusre.n, translated, with 
additions, by M. ROTH, M.D. 


Works by the same Author, 


1. THE PREVENTION and CURE of many 
CHRONIC DISEASES by Movements. 8vo, 10s. 


2. THE RUSSIAN BATH, for HYGIENIC as 
well as CURATIVE PURPOSES. 8vo, 6d. 
8. MOVEMENTS or EXERCISES according 
to LING’S System. 8vo, Is. 
Groombridge and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 


BEAUTIES OF THE SACRED POETS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, Part I., price 6d.; to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


CYCLOP_EDIA OF SACRED POETICAL 

QUOTATIONS; consisting of Choice Passages from the 
Sacred Poetry of All Ages and Countries.—Illustrated by Striking 
Passages from Scripture, and forming altogether a complete Book 
of Devotional Poctry. Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 

BEAUTIES OF ALL THE POETS. 
In feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. 6d. elegantly gilt, with 
Vignette Portraits of 
CHAUCER, SHAKSPERE, DRYDEN, POPE, MOORE, AND 
BY 


RON, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF POETICAL QUOTA- 


TIONS ; consisting of Choice Passages from the Poets of Every 


Age and Country. Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
N ANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. Second Edition. 
By JOHN DREW, F.R.A.S., Ph.D. This work, which is 
illustrated by Seventy Engravings on wood and stone, is intended 
for readers who are not extensively acquainted with mathematics. 
It conveys a general knowledge of the stupendous phenomena of 
natuge, including all the modern discoveries down to the present 
time; directs those who possess telescopes how to use them, what 
objects to look for in the heavens, and where they are to be 
found, and gives familiar directions for the use and adjustment of 
the Transit Instrument, Astronomical Circle, and Equatorial. It 
is peculiarly fitted for a Text book in Schools, and is a g in- 
troduction for those who wish to abtain a knowledge of the pre» 
sent state of Astronomical Science. 
London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. ~~ 5 


- 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL WORKS 


BY 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON, 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL INDEX to 
Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, 
and Anglo-Saxon Periods. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, comprising up- 
wards of five hundred objects. 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL. l1vol. 
8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this Volume are fpon a 
novel plan, and will, at a glance, convey more information 
seaeeiting the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, 
than can be obtained by many hours’ careful reading. 
Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which 
is already an enigma to the tyro, the most striking and 
characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed 


by themselves, so that the eye soon becomes familiar with 
them, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the Earliest 
Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine 
Paleologos., 2 vol. 8vo, numerous Plates, 30s. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to 
Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, with an entirely 
new set of Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

**Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de 
décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’Hauteroche 4V’archéo- 
logue zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numis- 
matique de Londres, auquel l’Angleterre doit un bon 
Manuel de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la 
publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, 
villes, et rois de l’antiquité.”—Address of the Commission 
appointed to Report to the ** Institute de France” on the works 
sent in by Candidates for the Numismatic Prize. Sess. 1845. 


ANCIENT COINS of CITIES and 
Princes, Geographically arranged and described, con- 
taining the Coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, 
with plates of several hundred examples. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 18s. 


NEW TESTAMENT — Numismatic 
Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the.—Fine 
paper, numerous woodcuts from the original coins in 
various public and private collections. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 5s. 6d. 

**The New Testament has, it appears, in the compass of 
the Gospels and Acts, no less than 32 allusions to the coin- 
age of Greece, Rome, and Judea; and these, beautifully 
engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an 
— unity of serving the good cause of truth in the way 
of his peculiar avocation.’”—Church of England Journal, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. In 1 vol. fep. 
8vo, with numerous wood engravings from the original 
coins, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 

ContEnts :—Section 1. Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal 
Coins. 2. Greek Civic Coins. 3. Greek Imperial Coins. 
4. Origin of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins. 5. Roman 
Imperial Coins, 6, Roman British Coins. 7. Ancient Bri- 
tish Coinage. 8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage. 9. English Coin- 
age from the Conquest. 10. Scotch Coinage. 11. Coinage 
of Ireland. 12. Anglo-Gallic Coins. 13. Continental 
Money in the Middle Ages. 14. Various representatives of 
Coinage. 15. Forgeries in Ancient and Modern Times. 
a4 Table of Prices of English Coins realised at Public 

es. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, struck in 
London and its vicinity, from the year 1648 to 1672 in- 
elusive. Described from the originals in the collection 
of the British Museum, &c. 15s. 

This work comprises a list of nearly 3000 Tokens, and 
contains occasional illustrative topographical ard antiqua- 
rian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and cotfee- 
house signs, &c. &c.; with an introductory account of the 
causes which led to the adoption of such a currency. 


REMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, 
principally from Tumuli in ne Publishing in 
4to, in Numbers, at 2s. 6d. With Coloured Plates. 


A GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL 
WORDS & PHRASES in use in Wiltshire. 12mo, 3s. 


THE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE 
is published Quarterly. Price 3s. 6d. each Number, 
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The Cuarrman then annouuced that the dividen 
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Now ready, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a lithographed fac-simile of the 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 
FROM EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN A COPY OF THE FOLIO, 1632, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ,, F.S.A. 





Also, by the same Editor, 


In One Volume, super-royal 8vo, 21s. cloth, gilt ; 42s. in morocco, by Hayday ; handsomely printed in a clear readable 
type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac-simile, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE: 
The Text Requlated by the Ol Copies, 
AND BY THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED FOLIO OF 1632; 
Containing Early Manuscript Emendations. 
EDITED BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ, F.S.A. 





WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE, 





EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Tue Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was held on Frrpay, at Radley’s Hotel, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars; Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., in the chair. 

The Notice convening the Meeting having been read, the Cuarrman said, that it afforded himself and brother 
Directors a great deal of pleasure to meet the —- of the Company on the present occasion; and the more espe- 
cially so, as they (the Directors) were prepared with a very good Report of the Company’s progress for the last year, 
which would, he was sure, speak to the Proprietary better than he could, and convince them of the favourable condition 
of their affairs. With these preliminary remarks he would call on their Actuary to read the Report. 

Mr. JELLICOE then read the following Report :— 


“The Directors are gratified at being enabled to submit to the proprietors the following very satisfactory Report 
made by the Company’s Auditors.” 

(The Auditors’ Report was here read, from which it appeared that the income of the year from new premiums, was 
£8317 3s. 5d.; from renewal premiums, £90,328 19s. 5d.; and from interest, £38,385 9s. ld. The claims were 
£64,257 Os. 6d., and the amount allowed for surrender of assurances, £1637 4s. 3d.; the expenses, £6101 8s. 5d.; and 
the total assets, £768,596 10s. 9d.—exclusive of the value of the assurance premiums.) 

** It will be seen by this Report that the new business of the year has considerably exceeded the average of the last 
five years, while the claims are 5 sen by £4172 19s. 2d. than they were, one year with another, during that period. 

** The expenses, owing to certain charges incidental to the recent division of surplus, are somewhat greater this year 
than previously. 

“‘The total income of the year is £137,031 11s. 11d., and the total outlay, £91,858 18s. 5d. There is, therefore, a 
surplus, after the payment of all demands, and making provision for every claim ascertained at the time of making up 
the account, of £45,172 13s. 6d. : 

*© Tt will be remembered, that the balance of the surplus fund was last stated to be £153,039 4s. 9d. This is now 
increased by the operations of the year to £198,211 18s. 3d., subject of course to such changes as may be found to arise 
when a re-valuation of the Company’s assets and liabilities shall be made. 

‘* The Directors have had occasion to sell out some stock, to provide for certain investments ; and they are happy to 
say, that it has realised, as will be observed, £7943 0s. 8d. more than it cost. Looking upon this as so much interest 
received during the year, the assets at the commencement of it, viz., £738,884 17s. 1ld., may be considered as having 
yielded, on the average, £5 3s. 11d. per cent. : 

“The assets, as they stood on the 30th June last, were invested as follow, viz. :— 


Per annum. Per cent. 

& « d. ;. a. & s. d. 
146,820 14 5 in Government securities, yielding....... peasnaus 4,7391711 or 3 4 7 
342,574.13 9 in mortgages ............ceseseesseeeeeee . 14,013 3 6 or 4 110 






231,426 1 11 in life interests . 
12,007 1 O in reversions . 
35,767 19 8 unproductive 


£768,596 10 9 £31,967 1 8 
And the mean rate of interest yielded is, as will be seen, £4 3s. 2d. per cent. per annum.” 


. 12,733 14 7 or 510 0 
480 5 8 or 4 0 0 





£4 3 2 


The CuarrMan then said, that, as they had now heard the Report, he was sure that they must entertain the same 
leasurable feelings as the Directors in the contemplation of the extent of their income, and the large increase of their 
business. He should, therefore, hoping that some gentleman in the body of the meeting would second his Motion, move, 

that the Report be received and adopted. 

Mr. TEULON expressed much pleasure in seconding the Motion, which was unanimously agreed to. ’ 

Mr. J. G. Lynps, the out-going Auditor, was then re-elected, when the Chairman announced the business of the 

day to be terminated. 
Mr. Barnarp thought that the business could not be properly closed without a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, and therefore begged leave to move the thanks of the meeting to those gentlemen. 

Mr. M. Lampton Ests seconded the Motion. ae 

The CuarrMan, in returning thanks, said, the Directors were satisfied that they were deserving such a recognition 
of their.services ; but, at the same time, he cordially thanked the proprietors for their kindness. They had well and 
ably attended to the business of the Company, as was evidenced by the flattering accounts which had been that day pre- 
sented to them, and he hoped that at the next Annual Meeting they would be able to lay before them a still more flatter 
ing statement. Having said so much for himself and brother Sisster, he claimed their leave to move a vote of thanks 
to their Actuary, his friend, Mr. Jellicoe, a compliment of which he was well deserving. 

Mr. R. A. Gray, the Deputy Chairman, seconded the Motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. JELLICOE acknowle aoe | the compliment. 


On the Motion of Mr, Trvton, a similar yote was passed to the Auditors, for which Mr. T. ALLEN returned thanks, 
é 


- : of 5 per cent, would be payable in October next, and the pros 
eedings terminated, 
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““CHARLES DELMER’ will be received by the whole public as a work of 


genius.” —Exa miner. 


“CHARLES DELMER’ is a remarkable book, exhibiting a wide acquaintance 


with the life and personal traits of public men.” —Spectator. 


“CHARLES DELMER’ is a very clever book. 


gems.” —Britannia. 
“CHARLES DELMER’ is a perfect gallery of political portraits.’"—John Bull. 
“*CHARLES DELMEPR?’ is written with graphic power and eloquence.”—Globe. 
“*CHARLES DELMER’ must be perused from beginning to end. It is full of 


political sketches. It is a work that cannot fail to create a sensation.”—Observer. 


The political portraits are 








MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH QUEENS. 


On 31st August will be published, Vorums IV. or 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 
English Princesses connected with the Royal Succession. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


AUTHOR OF “LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 
CONTAINING TITLE CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


The Three Volumes published contain the Lives of MarGaret Tupor, MaGpatrne or Francr, Mary or 
Lorraink, Tue Lapy Margaret Dovenas, and Mary Sruart. Embellished with Portraits and Historical Vig- 
nettes. Price 10s. 6d. each. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





In a neat Volume, price One Shilling, 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA: 


Lts Origin, Present Progress, and Future Prospects. 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE INSURRECTION, AND A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN EMPEROR AND HIS FOUR KINGS. 


Derived from Authentic, Political, and Religious Sources. 





WM. S. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, 





THE CAMP AT CHOBHAM 
PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED IN NUMBER SEVENTEEN OF 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


IN EIGHT ENGRAVINGS, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY PROCEEDINGS. 


List or Intvstrations ;—The Camp at Sunrise; Night Attack; Group of Highlanders; Group of Dragoons; 
Group of Artillery ; Field-day at Chobham ; Pontooning, with the Passage of the Troops at Virginia Water; Diagrams, 
showing the Formation of the Pontoons. 


WM. 8. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER, LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSVENDERS THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 





THE FLEET AT SPITHEAD, A DAY AT PORTSMOUTH, AND A 
YARN ABOUT THE BLUE JACKETS, 
IN NOS. NINETEEN AND TWENTY OF 
" 
THE 


HOME COMPANION, 


An Elustratey Cleckly Benny Journal. 


_ These Numbers will contain numerous Engravings, illustrative of Scenes at the principal Naval Station of Great 
Britain, including the Evolutions of the Fleet at Spithead, &c., and comprise, amongst others—General View of the Fleet 
at Spithead; Grand Naval Review ; Portsmouth— Entrance to the Dockyard ; View of the Semaphore ; Portsmouth—the 
Floating Bridge ; Victoria and Albert Royal Steam Yacht ; the Victory; Haslar Hospital ; Porchester Castle, &e, &e. &e. 


WM. 8. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER, LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSYENDERS THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


¥. 
In 8vo, 14s. 


NARRATIVE OF A RELIGIOUS 


JOURNEY IN THE EAST IN 1850 anp 1851. By 
the ABBE DE 8ST. MICHON, 
Il. 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


PRIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC 


CALAMITIES; or, The Early Life of Alexandrine 

des Echerolles, during the Troubles of the First 

French Revolution. From the Original, by the Trans- 

lator of ‘‘ The Sicilian Vespers,’ and Author of 

** Gentle Influence.” [On Monday. 
Ill. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, 


THE HISTORY of the EARLY 


CHRISTIANS. By SAMUEL ELIOT, Author of 
“The History of the Liberty of Rome.” 


Iv. 
In a Neat Volume, price 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH CONFECTIONERY. 
Adapted for English Families. By Miss CRAW- 
FORD, Author of “The French Cookery adapted for 
English Families,” 

ve 
In One Vol. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By 


CHARLES READE, Author of “ Peg Woffington.” 
[ Ready. 


vI. 
In One Vol. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


LONDON HOMES. By Catherine 
SINCLAIR, Author of “ Beatrice,” “ Modern Accom- 
plishments,” &c. 


Ricuarp Benttry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET 
LETTER,” &c. 
This day, feap. cloth, 7s., with Illustrations, 
TANGLEWOOD TALES, 
For GIRLS and BOYS. Being a Second WONDER BOOK. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
By the Author of “ The Owl-Creek Letters.” 

“*A delightful scries of rural sketches of American life, scenery, 
manners, and country socicty, written with sweetness, variety, 
and simplicity. The book has an air of reality that impresses you 
with the truth of the persons and scenes described.’’"—ADVERTISER. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Lately published, 


\ ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 

Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In one vol. 8vo, with 
Maps and Tinted Lithographs. Price lis. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the 
interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it 
will be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable 
facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in 
which it is written.’—AtTHEN £uUM. 

“The work is one of durable importance. The most general 
reader will not find Dr. Thomson’s journey tedious. . . . We 
have in this volume matter which will inform every man who 
reads it steadily, and follows the author’s route with attention by 
the map.”—EXxaMINER. . 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE, being 
the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the com- 
mand of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N, C.B., during the years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Member of the 
Imperial Acad. Nat. Curiosorum, Naturalist of the Expedition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs, and a New Map by Peter- 
mann. Price 21s. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
NCYCLOP DIA METROPOLITANA. 

Now ready, crown 8yo, price 6s. cloth, 

T ISTORY of GREEK and ROMAN PHILO- 

. SOPHY and SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. C. BLOM- 
FIELD, D.D., Bishop of London; the Rey. 8. W. BLAKESLEY, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; WILLIAM LOWNDES, Esq., 
M.A., Q.C., Brazennose College, Oxford; the Rey. WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor BARLOW, F. ; the Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, B.D., 
Oxford; ANDREW FINDLATER, A.M., and other Contributors, 
Forming Vol. XXVII. of the New Edition of the ENCYCLOP A 
PIA METROPOLITANA, 

Richard Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow, Publishers to 
the University of Glasgow. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
From Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 

“We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a 
ripe scholarship, the results of wide and various reading, given in 
a style and manner at once pleasant, gossippy, and picturesque.”— 
ATHEN ZUM. 

“A series of biographical sketches remarkable for their truth 
and fidelity.’—Litrnary Gazerre. 


LIFE in SWEDEN; with Excur- 


SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA BUN- 
BURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The authoress of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. 
Her descriptions of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, 
and most of them instructive, illustrating Northern life in all its 
phases, from the palace to the cottage.”—Daity News. 


THE ANSYREEH AND IS- 


MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of NORTHERN 
SYRIA. By the Rey. 8S. LYDE, M.A., late Chaplain at Bey- 
rout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“A capital book, which will be greedily devoured by the public. 
We cordially recommend it as a charming narrative, and a valu- 
able revelation of Eastern life.”—Eastern Star. 

“ By far the best account of the country and the people that has 
been preserved by any traveller.”’—Caritic. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


TIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. BURKE, 
Esq., Author of ‘ The Peerage,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES. 2 vols. 21s. 


“There is something in these yolumes to suit readers of every 
humour,”—ATHEN £UM. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: its Set- 


TLEMENTS, FARMS, and GOLD FIELDS. By F. LAN- 
CELOTT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian 
Colonies. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS, OF , SIBERIA 


“ This interesting work gives a valuable insight into the terra 
incognita of Russian despotism.”—Daity News. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ELECTRA. A Story of Modern 


TIMES. By the Author of ‘Rockingham.’ 3 yols. With 
Illustrations by Lord GERALD FITZGERALD. 

“Altogether, considering the powerful delineations of character 
and the splendidly dramatic scenes with which it abounds, and 
its high artistic finish, the romance of ‘ Electra,’ more than worthy 
of the author of ‘ Rockingham,’ will take a distinguished place 
among the novels of the season.” —Jonn Butt. 

“A tale of unusual interest. The author of ‘ Rockingham’ has 
developed his powers more fully in ‘Electra’ than in any former 
effort of his genius. The volumes are embellished with illustra- 
tions by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald in a sketchy and artistic man- 
ner.” —MESSENGER. 

“** Rockingham’ was a decided hit. ‘ Electra’ promises to be 
still more successful. A plot with novelty of construction, ro- 
mantic incident, a rapid, lively narrative, and characters that 
have reality about them, command the reader’s attention at the 
opening, and hold it to the end.” —Criric. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER, Dat 


“Were it not for music, we might in these days say, the beau- 
tiful is dead.”"—Disraevi’s Lonp Gzorce BENTINCK. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.” —Stanparp. 
“* A tale full of romance and interest.”—Joun Butt. 
“It cannot fail to be highly popular.’”—Onserver. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FOSTER. 3 vols. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the late Duke of Wellington's niece on the title-page to commend 
it to the novel readers of the fashionable world, nor will its popu- 
larity be confined to the circles in which its authorship will im- 
part to it additional interest. The work gives evidence of talent 
of no common order.”—Joun Butt. 


THE COLONEL. By the Author 


(Just ready. 


of “ The Perils of Fashion.” 3 vols, 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


i. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. Vols. I.to IV. 
post 8yo, price 10s, 6d. each. ¥ 

2 


New and Cheaper Issue of THOMAS 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; with 
the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait, and 19 Plates. 10 vols. 
feap. 8vo, price 35s. 


3. 
New and Cheaper Issue of ROBERT 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; 
with the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait,and 19 Plates. In 
Ten Monthly Volumes, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* Vol. I. Joan of Arc, complete, price 3s. 6d. now ready. 


4. 
The Fourth Edition of the LIFE of WIL- 


LIAM LORD RUSSELL. By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Post 8yo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


5. 
The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: Its 


History and Present State: Including an Account of the Pirates 
of Borneo, with Narratives and Anecdotes. By HORACE ST. 
JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 2ls. 


6. 
THERE and BACK AGAIN, inSEARCH 
of BEAUTY. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of Isis. 
2 vols. post 8yo, price 21s. 


7. 
ISIS: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


8. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By 


ANNA MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8yvo, price 14s. 


9. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, from the CONQUEST 
to the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. Fifth Edition (1853). 4 vols. 
8vo, price 50s. 

10. 


CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 


GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By 
WILLIAM MURE, M.P. of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. ; 
Vol. 1V. 15s. 


11. 

Mr. J. HILL BURTON’S HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND, from the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of 
the last JACOBITE INSURRECTION (1689—1748). 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 26s. 


12. 
SPEECHES of the Right Hon. T. B. 
MACAULAY, M.P., revised and corrected by Himself. 
(Preparing for publication, 
13. 


Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the EDINKURGH REVIEW ; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo, price 2ls. 


14, 
LIFE of B. R. HAYDON, Historical 


Painter, from his Autobiography and Journals, Edited by TOM 
TAYLOR, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


15. 
“RISEN FROM THE RANKS;” or, 


Conduct versus Caste. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


16. 
New Edition of BOWDLER’S FAMILY 


SHAKSPEARE, in Volumes for the Pocket. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 30s. 


17. 
Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S ANNALS, 
ANECDOTES, and LEGENDS: A Chronicle of Life Assurance. 
Post 8vo0, price 8s. 6d. 


18, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, at present Governor of the 
Cold Bath-tields House of Correction, London. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 16s, 


19. 
MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH: With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By the Author of Hochelaga. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 


20. 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of 


SARGON and SENNACHERIB. By EDWARD STRACHEY, 
Esq. 8v0, price lds. 








London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. | 








CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS 


LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, F igures 
and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals 
with critical remarks on their synonyms, affinities, and 
circumstances of habitation. ; 


*,.* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each containi 
eight plates. Price 10s. i faites 


[Part 121 on the 30th. 
In Monographs: 
. d. 























£ 8. 

Achatina...... 1 9 OMS. accccce Re 
Achatinella ,.. 08 0; Lucina ..........08 0 

ee -1 1 6) Mangelia......... 010 6 
Artemis ...... ++-013 0] Mesalia 
Buceinum ,,......018 0 Feglisia f Eicher Saeed O16 
Bulimus -,,......512 O| Mitra .......00.. 210 0 
BUNUR . ..0-5 6 00 8 8.000 0 5 6|Monoceros........ 056 
Cardita.....---- ODD, CORO 6) 66's. bee 0 256 
Cardium ....-.-+-- 1 8 0} Myadora .... Pere es 
Cassidaria ....... <@ 1D GC )Oliva . ccc. - 118 0 
Cassis...... «eee 015 6) Oniscia.... sO ie 
Chama . - 011 6) Paludomus. . 7-2-0406 
Chiton . ye ee eco 056 
Chitonellus .... 1 6| Pectunculus . 22... - Ol 6 
Conus......-+ --3 00 | PROUUE 66. 0:0 eho 0 0% 040 
Corbula.....-- ---0 6 6 | Pleurotoma ....... 210 6 
Crassatella...-++...0 4 0 | Pterocera.........0 80 
Cyprma ....--2-- . i. 0170 
Cypricardia .....-- © 3 0) Pyrula ...... eee ONG 
Delphinula.....++- © 6 6} Ranena. ooo. ces 010 6 
Dolium......-+++- 010 6} Ricinula..... - +080 
Eburna.......--+-+-+0 1 6] Rostellaria. . 046 
Fasciolaria........0 9 O} Strombus. . -146 
Ficula ..,.+++0. - 0 1 6) Struthiolaria -016 
Fissurella -1 0 6! Turbinella .. 017 0 
ees ee | le -156 
Glauconome.......0 1 6) Turbo...........0170 
Haliotis .....-e.20. i LT 0} Parrteia..... 2.2 OEE 
Harpa ...sececce OB Ch VOMME 66s tisc ces 189 
Hemipecten....... 01 6 

Vol. VII. nearly completed with the genera HEuix and 
PECTEN. 





In Volumes: 


Vout. I. Convs Puorvs DELPHINULA 
PLEUROTOMA PeEcruncuLvs CyYPRICARDIA 
CRASSATELLA CarpiTa Harra 


(122 Plates, price £7 16s. 6d., half-bound.} 


Vor. II. Cornvura GLAUCONOME Mirra 
RCA Myapora Carpium 
Triton RaNnELia Isocarpia 


(114 Plates, price £7 6s. 6d., half-bound.} 


Vou. TIT. Murex MANGELIA 
Cypr#a Purpura Buia 
Hatioris Ricinvuia Buccinum 


(129 Plates, price £8 5s. 6d., half-bound.} 


Monoceros 


Vor. IV. CHama Ficvuta Fusvs 
Cuiron Pyrvuba Patupomus 
CHITONELLUS TURBINELLA Turso 


Fascrovania 
[110 Plates, price £7 1s. 6d., half-bound.} 


Vou. V. Buiimvs Cassis ONISCIA 
ACHATINA TURRITELLA CassIDARIA 
Dorium MESALIA Esurna 
Ee uista 


(147 Plates, price £9 78. 6d., half-bound.} 


Vou, VI. Voruta ARTEMIS Strombvs 
FissuRELLA Lvcina PTEROCERA 
PaRTULA HEMIPECTEN RosTELLaRia 
ACHATINELLA OLIVA STRUTHIOLARIA 


[129 Plates, price £8 5s. 6d., half-bound.} 


The figures are drawn and lithographed by Mr. G. B. Sowenrst, 
Jun., of the natural size, from specimens chiefly in the collection 
of Mr. Cuming. 


“ This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells 
are all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is given 
of the labours of others; and the author has apparently spared no 
pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of 
whichit treats."—ATHEN ZUM. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 


Complete System of Conchology, illustrated with 300 
plates of upwards of 1,500 figures of Shells. 

“The text is both interesting and instructive; many of the 
plates have appeared before in Mr. Sowerby’s works, but from the 
great expense of collecting them, and the miscellaneous manner of 
their publication, many persons will no doubt gladly avail them- 
selves of this select and classified portion, which also contains 
many original figures.” —ATHEN UM. 


*,* In two quarto volumes, cloth. Price £10 coloured. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY; or, 
Introduction to the Natural History of Shells and their 
animals. Parts I, to X. price 3s. 6d. each. 

“ The work before us is designed to promote a more philosophi¢ 
spirit of inquiry into the nature of Shells.’’— Ecciesiastical 

RevIEw. 





REEVE & Co., Henrietta-Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 





Life in the Clearings versus the Bush. By 
Mrs. Moodie. Bentley. 

“TE sin of authorship,” says Mrs. Moodie, 
“meets with little toleration in a new 
country.” Authorship, when it is sin, is not 
tolerated anywhere ; and this we think Mrs. 
Moodie will now learn from experience. As 
the sister of Miss Strickland, the author, by | 
her work of ‘ Roughing it in the Bush,’ com- 
manded the attention of critics, and there 
were few who did not sympathise in her lively 
narrative of the difficulties attending the 
establishment of a home in the backwoods of 
Canada. We noticed a little coarseness in the 
work, but still considered it unaffectedly and 
naturally written. Mrs. Moodie has spent 
twenty years in this locality, and now, re- 
joicing in being “the happy mother of Cana- 
dian children,” comes forward full of years 
and maturity to chronicle her experience in 
the clearings. The result, we regret to find, 
is a volume of silly vulgarity and twaddle, 
which — her as a weak and foolish 
woman. We neither like her principles nor 
her arguments. Her stories are spurious and 
common-place, and they are interlarded with 
dogmas unworthy of the most sophisticated 
of itinerant lecturers; yet she gives these 
as her impressions of the colony, thought over | 
during a journey to Niagara, whose “ sublime | 
thunder of waters” she had, “like a true 

daughter of romance,” been waiting for ten | 
long years to see, as “a pleasant day-dream,” | 
—the “cherished wish of her heart.” As an 

example of the doubt which many of these 

stories lead us to attach to Mrs. Moodie’s 

veracity, we quote the following. In De- 

cember, 1840, the author and her family 

" had the misfortune to be burnt out,” and 

in her description of the fire occurs this para- 

graph :— 

“How many odd things happen during a fire, 
which would call up a hearty laugh upon a less 
serious occasion. I saw one man pitch a handsome 
chamber-glass out of an upper window into the 
street, in order to save it; while another, at the risk 
of his life, carried a bottomless china jug, which had 
long been useless, down the burning staircase, and 
seemed quite elated with his success.” 

Now we ask Mrs. Moodie conscientiously 
to think for a moment whether she really did 
see this. The anecdote is as old as the hills, 
and has passed away long since as a stale 
joke. Further on, Mrs. Moodie revives 
another defunct joke as a verity of her own 
personal experience :— 

“Most of the pretence, and affected airs of im- 
portance, occasionally met with in Canada; are 
not the genuine produce of the soil, but importa- 
tions from the mother country ; and, as sure as you 
hear uny one boasting of the rank and consequence 
they possessed at home, you may be certain that 
It was quite the reverse. An old Dutch lady, after 
listening very attentively to a young Irishwoman’s 
account of the grandeur of her father’s family at 
home, said rather drily to the self-exalted damsel, — 

***Goodness me, child! if you were so well off, 
what brought you to 2 poor country like this? I 
a sure you had been much wiser had you staid to 

um—’ 

“Yes. But my papa heard such fine commen- 
dations of the country, that he sold his estate to 
come out.’ 

“«To pay his debts, perhaps,’ said the provoking 
old woman. 





| pitching of the boat as if they had been at sea. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


very fine climate, and he came for the good of our 
health.’ ; 

“*« Why, my dear, you look as if you never had 
had a day’s sickness in your life.’ 

“©*No more I have,’ she replied, putting on a 
very languid air, ‘but I am very delicate.’ 

‘“«« This term delicate, be it known to my readers, 
is a favourite one with young ladies here, but its 
general application would lead you to imagine it 
another term for laziness. It is quite fashionable 
to be delicate, but horribly vulgar to be considered 
capable of enjoying such a useless blessing as good 
health, I knew a lady, when I first came to the 
colony, who had her children daily washed in water 
almost hot enough to scald a pig. On being asked 
why she did so, as it was not only an unhealthy 
practice, but would rob the little girls of their fine 
colour, she exclaimed,— . 

“¢Oh, that is just what I do it for. I want 
them to look delicate.’” 

Of furtherexamplesof Mrs. Moodie’s stories 
the following are neither new nor lady- 
like :— 

‘‘A young relative of mine went down in the 
steamboat, to be present at the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Show that was held that year in the town 
of Buckville, on the St. Lawrence. It was the 
latter end of September; the weather was wet and 
stormy, and the boat loaded to the water’s edge 
with cattle and passengers. The promenade decks 
were filled up with pigs, sheep, and oxen. Cows 
were looking sleepily in at the open doors of the 
ladies’ cabin, and bulls were fastened on the upper 
deck. Such a motley group of bipeds and quad- 
rupeds were never before huddled into such a 
narrow space; and, amidst all this din and con- 
fusion, a Scotch piper was playing lustily on the 
bagpipes, greatly to the edification, I’ve no doubt, 
of himself and the crowd of animal life around him. 

‘The night came on very dark and stormy, and 
many of the women suffered as much from the 


The ladies’ cabin was crowded to overflowing; 
every sofa, bed, and chair was occupied; and my 
young friend, who did not feel any inconvenience 
from the storm, was greatly entertained by the | 
dialogues carried on across the cabin by the women, | 
who were reposing in their berths, and lamenting 

over the rough weather and their own sufferings 

in consequence. They were mostly the wives of 

farmers and respectable mechanics, and the language 

they used was neither very choice nor grammatical, 

“«*T say, Mrs. C » how be you?’ 

*<*T feel bad, any how,’ with a smothered groan. 

‘«« Have you been sick?’ 

«Not yet; but feel as if I was going to.’ 

««¢ How’s your head coming on, Mrs. N 





9? 














“ ¢Tt’s just splitting, I thank you.’ 
“©*Qh, how awful the boat do pitch!’ cries a 
third. 
“<< Tf she should sink, I’m afeard we shall all go 
to the bottom.’ 
« € And think of all the poor sheep and cattle!’ 
“** Well, of course, they’d have to go too.’ 
“©¢Oh, mi! I'll get up, and be ready for a start, 
in case of the worst,’ cried a young girl. 


I will have some talk. My basket’s at the foot of 


and some cruils.’ 


“««Mrs. C——, do give me something good out | 
of your basket, to keep up my spirits,’ | 

*©¢ Well, I will. Come over here, and you and 
my berth. You'll findin ita small bottle of brandy | 


‘So up got several of the sick ladies, and kept | 


“© ¢They arn’t stirring yet,’ said Mrs. G——, 
‘for I hear Isaac (meaning her husband) breezing 
below,’—a most expressive term for very hard 
snoring. 

‘‘The same Isaac, when he came up the ladies’ 
cabin to take his wife on shore, complained, in his 
broad Yorkshire dialect, that he had been kept 
awake all night by a jovial gentleman who had 
been his fellow-traveller in the cabin. 

“* «We had terrible noisy chap in t’cabin. They 
called him Mr. D——, and said he t’was t’mayor 
of Belleville; but I thought they were a-fooning. 
He wouldn’t sleep himself, nor let t’others sleep. 
He gat piper, an’ put him top o’ table, and kept 
him playing all t’night.’ 

“One would think that friend Isaac had been 
haunted by the vision of the piper in his dreams ; 
for, certes, the jovial buzzing of the pipes had not 
been able to drown the deep drone of his own nasal 
organ, 

““A gentleman who was travelling in company 
with Sir A told me an anecdote of him, and 
how he treated an impertinent fellow on board one 
of the lake boats, that greatly amused me. 

“The state cabins in these large steamers open 
into the great saloon ; and as they are often occu- 
pied by married people, each berth contains two 
beds, one placed above the other. Now it often 
happens, when the boat is greatly crowded, that 
two passengers of the same sex are forced to occupy 
the same sleeping room. This was Sir A "8 
case, and he was obliged, though very reluctantly, 
to share his sleeping apartment with a well-dressed 
American, but evidently a man of low standing, 
from the familiarity of his manners and the bad 
grammar he used. 

‘‘In the morning, it was necessary for one gen- 
tleman to rise before the other, as the space in 
front of their berths was too narrow to allow of 
more than one performing his ablutions at a time. 

‘Our Yankee made a fair start, and had nearly 
completed his toilet, when he suddenly spied a 
tooth-brush and a box of tooth-powder in the 
dressing-case his companion had left open on the 
washstand. Upon these he pounced, and having 
made a liberal use of them, flung them back into 








| the case, and sat down upon the only chair the 


room contained, in order to gratify his curiosity by 
watching how his sleeping partner went through 
the same process. 

“Sir A , greatly annoyed by the fellow’s 
assurance, got out of bed; and placing the wash- 
hand basin on the floor, put his feet into the water, 
and commenced scrubbing his toe-nails with the 
desecrated tooth-brush. Jonathan watched his 
movements for a few seconds in silent horror; at 
length, unable to contain himself, he exclaimed— 

“ ¢ Well, stranger! that’s the dirtiest use I ever 
see a tooth-brush put to, any how.’ 

‘ «T saw it put toa dirtier, just now,’ said Sir 
A——, very coolly. ‘I always use that brush for 
cleaning my toes.’” 

But we have a more serious charge to make 
against the author than this. What will our 
readers think of Mrs. Moodie’s opinions, on 
the subject of rendering tribute to the memory 
of the dead! 

‘Among the many absurd customs that the 
sanction of time and the arbitrary laws of society 
have rendered indispensable, there is not one that 
is so much abused, and to which mankind so fondly 
clings, as that of wearing mourning for the dead !— 
from the ostentatious public mourning appointed 
by governments for the loss of their rulers, down to 








up their spirits by eating cakes, chewing gum, and | 
drinking cold brandy punch. | the plain black badge, worn by the humblest pea- 
« «Did Mrs. H Jose much in the fire last | sant for the death of parent or child. 
night?’ said one. | To attempt to raise one feeble voice against a 
“ «Oh, dear, yes; she lost all her clothes, and practice sanctioned by all nations, and hallowed by 
three large jars of preserves she made about a week | the most solemn religious rites, appears almost 
ago, and sarce in accordance !’ | sacrilegious. There is something so beautiful, so 
‘‘There was an honest Yorkshire farmer and his | poetical, so sacred, in this outward sign of a deep 
wife on board, and when the morning at length | and heartfelt sorrow, that to deprive death of his 
broke through pouring rain and driving mist, and | sable habiliments—the melancholy hearse, funereal 
the port to which they were bound loomed through ; plumes, sombre pall, and long array of drooping 
the haze, the women were very anxious to know | night-clad mourners, together with the awful 








“Ah, no, ma’am,’ she replied, very innocently, 
‘he never paid them. He was told that it was a 


if their husbands, who slept in the gentlemen’s | clangour of the doleful bell—would rob the stern 
cabin, were awake. | necessity of our nature of half its terrors, and tend 
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greatly to destroy that religious dread which is so 
imposing, and which affords such a solenin lesson 
to tke living. 

‘* Alas! Where is the need of all this black 
parade? Is it not a reproach to Him, who, in his 
wisdom, appointed death to pass upon all men? 
Were the sentence confined to the human species, 
we might have more reason for these extravagant 
demonstrations of grief; but in every object around 
us we see inscribed the mysterious law of change. 
The very mountains crumble and decay with years ; 
the great sea shrinks and grows again ; the lofty 
forest tree, that has drank the dews of heaven, 
laughed in the sunlight, and shook its branches at 
a thousand storms, yields to the same inscrutable 
destiny, and bows its tall forehead to the dust. 

“‘Life lives upon death, and death reproduces 
life, through endless circles of being, from the 
eres tyrant man down to the blind worm his iron 

eel tramples in the earth. Then wherefore should 
we hang out this black banner for those who are 
beyond the laws of change and chance? 
* Yea, they have finish’d : 

For them there is no longer any future. 

No evil hour knocks at their door 

With tidings of mishap—far off are they, 

Beyond desire or fear.’ 

“Tt is the dismal adjuncts of death which have 
invested it with those superstitious terrors that we 
would fain see removed. The gloom arising from 
these melancholy pageants forms a black cloud, 
whose dense shadow obscures the light of life to the 
living. And why, we ask, should death be in- 
vested with such horror? Death in itself is not 
dreadful ; it is but the change of one mode of being 
for another—the breaking forth of the winged soul 
from its earthly chrysalis ; or, as an old Latin poet 
has so happily described it— 

© Thus life for ever runs its endless race, 
Death as a line which but divides the space— 
A stop which ean but for a moment last, 
A point between the future and the past,’ 

‘* Nature presents in all her laws such a beautiful 
and wonderful harmony, that it is as impossible for 
death to produce discord among them, as for night 
to destroy, by the intervention of its shadow, the 
splendour of the coming day. Were men taught 
from infancy to regard death as a natural conse- 
quence, a fixed law of their being, instead as an 
awful puishment for sin—as the friend and bene- 
factor of mankind, not the remorseless tyrant and 
persecutor—to die would no longer be considered 
an evil. Let this hideous skeleton be banished 
into darkness, and replaced by a benignant angel, 
wiping away all tears, healing all pain, burying in 
oblivion all sorrow and care, calming every turbu- 
lent passion, and restoring man, reconciled to his 
Maker, to a state of purity and peace ; young and 
old would then go forth to meet him with lighted 
torches, and hail his approach with songs of thanks- 
giving and welcome. 

«‘ And this is really the case with all but the 
desperately wicked, who show that they despise the 
magnificent boon of life by the bad use they make 
of it, by their blasphemous defiance of God and 
good, and their unwillingness to be renewed in his 


e. 

«The death angel is generally met with more 
calmness by the dying than by surviving friends. 
By the former, the dreaded enemy is hailed as a 
messenger of peace, and they sink tranquilly into 
his arms, with a smile upon their lips. 

“The death of the Christian is a beautiful tri- 
umph over the fears of life. In Him who con- 
quered death, and led captivity captive, he finds 
the fruition of his being, the eternal blessedness 
promised to him in the Gospel, which places him 
beyond the wants and woes of time. The death of 
such a man should be celebrated as a sacred fes- 
tival, not lamented as a dreary execution,—as the 
era of a new birth, not the extinction of being. 

‘« Tt is true that death is a profound sleep, from 
which no one can awaken to tell his dreams. 
why on that account should we doubt that it is 
less blessed than its twin brother, whose resem- 
blance it bears, and whose presence we all sedu- 
lously court? Invest sleep, however, with the 
same dismal garb; let your bed be a coffin, your 


But | 


canopy a pall, your night-dress a shroud; let the 
sobs of mourners, and the tolling of bells, lull you 
tu repose,—and few persons would willingly, or 
tranquilly, close their eyes to sleep. 

“* And then, this absurd fashion of wearing black 
for months and years for the dead; let us calmly 
consider the philosophy of the thing, its use and 
abuse. Does it confer any benefit on the dead ? 
Does it afford any consolation to the living? 
Morally or physically, does it produce the least 
good? Does it soften one regretful pang, or dry 
one bitter tear, or make the wearers wiser or 
better? Ifit does not produce any ultimate benefit, 
it should be at once discarded as a superstitious 
relic of more barbarous times, when men could not 
gaze on the simple, unveiled face of truth, but 
obscured the clear daylight of her glance under a 
thousand fantastic masks. 

‘The ancients were more consistent in their 
mourning than the civilized people of the present 
day. They sat upon the ground and fasted, with 
rent garments, and ashes strewn upon their heads. 
This mortification of the flesh was a sort of penance 
inflicted by the self-tortured mourner for his own 
sins, and those of the dead. If this grief were not 
of a deep or lasting nature, the mourner found 
relief for his mental agonies in humiliation and 
personal suffering. He did not array himself in 
silk, and wool, and fine linen, and garments cut 
in the most approved fashion of the day, like our 
modern beaux and belles, when they testify to the 
public their grief for the loss of relation or friend, 
in the most expensive and becoming manner. 

“Verily, if we must wear our sorrow upon our 
sleeve, why not return to the sackcloth and ashes, 
as the most consistent demonstration of that grief 
which, hidden in the heart, surpasseth show. 

‘* But, then, sackcloth is a most unmanageable 
material. A handsome figure would be lost, 
buried, annihilated, in a sackcloth gown; it would 
be so horribly rough; it would wound the delicate 
skin of a fine lady; it could not be confined in 
graceful folds by clasps of jet, and pearl, and orna- 
ments in black and gold. ‘Sackcloth? Faugh !— 
away with it. It smells of the knotted scourge 
and the charnel-house.’ We, too, say, ‘Away with 
it!’ True grief has no need of such miserable pro- 
vocatives to woe.” 


The whole of the third chapter is filled 
with magniloquent twaddle on ‘‘ the educa- 
tion question,” but we turn from this for an 
example of the better parts of the book. The 
author’s account of the progress made in the 
town of Belleville, where she is located, will 
be read with interest— 
‘‘Sixty years ago, the spot that Belleville now 
occupies was in the wilderness; and its rapid, 
sparkling river and sunny upland slopes (which 
during the lapse of ages have formed a succession 
of banks to the said river), were only known to the 
Indian hunter and the white trader. Where you 
see those substantial stone wharfs, and the masts 
of those vessels, unloading their valuable cargoes 
to replenish the stores of the wealthy merchants in 
the town, a tangled cedar swamp spread its dark, 
unwholesome vegetation into the bay, completely 
covering with an impenetrable jungle those smooth 
verdant plains, now surrounded with neat cottages 
and gardens. Of a bright summer evening (and 
when is a Canadian summer evening otherwise !) 
those plains swarm with happy, healthy children, 
who assemble there to pursue their gambols beyond 
the heat and dust of the town; or to watch with 
eager eyes the young men of the place engaged in 
the manly old English game of cricket. * * * 
‘* Belleville weekly presents to the eye of an 
observing spectator a large body of well-dressed, 
happy-looking people,—robust, healthy, indepen- 
dent-looking men, and well-formed, handsome 


well and tastefully, and carries herself easily and 
gracefully. She is not unconscious of the advan. 
tages of a pretty face and figure ; but her knowledge 
of the fact is not exhibited in an affected or dis. 
agreeable manner. The lower class are not a whit 
behind their wealthier neighbours in outward 
adornments. And the poor emigrant, who only a 
few months previously had landed in rags, is now 
dressed neatly and respectably. The consciousnesg 
of their newly-acquired freedom has raised them in 
the scale of society, in their own estimation, and in 
that of their fellows. They feel that they are no 
longer despised ; the ample wages they receive hag 
enabled them to cast off the slough of hopeless 
poverty, which once threw its deadening influence 
over them, repressing all their energies, and de. 
stroying that self-respect which is so necessary to 
mental improvement and self-government. ‘The 
change in their condition is apparent in their smil. 
ing, satisfied faces. This is, indeed, a delightful 
contrast to the squalid want and poverty which so 
often meet the eye, and pain the heart of the 
philanthropist at home. Canada is blessed in the 
almost total absence of pauperism ; for none but 
the wilfully idle and vicious need starve here, while 
the wants of the sick and infirm meet with ready 
help and sympathy from a most charitable public,” 


And Mrs. Moodie gives a graphic account 
of the Canadian lumberers :— 


“The spring floods bring down such a vast 
amount of lumber, that often a jam, as it is techni- 
cally called, places the two bridges that span the 
river in a state of blockade. It is a stirring and 
amusing scene to watch the French Canadian 
lumberers, with their long poles, armed at the 
end with sharp spikes, leaping from log to log, and 
freeing a passage for the crowded timbers. Hand- 
some in person, and lithe and active as wild cats, 
you would imagine, to watch their careless dis- 
regard of danger, that they were born of the waters, 
and considered death by drowning an impossible 
casualty in their case. Yet never a season passes 
without fatal accidents thinning their gay, light- 
hearted ranks. These amphibious creatures spend 
half their lives in and on the waters. They work 
hard in forming rafts at the entrance of the bay 
during the day, and in the evening they repair to 
some favourite tavern, where they spend the 
greater part of the night in singing and dancing. 
Their peculiar cries awaken you by day-break, and 
their joyous shouts and songs are wafted on the 
evening breeze. Their picturesque dress and 
shanties, when shown by their red watch-fires 
along the rocky banks of the river at night, add 
great liveliness, and give a peculiarly romantic 
character to the water scene. 

“‘They appear a happy, harmless set of men, 
brave and independent; and if drinking and 
swearing are vices common to their caste and occu- 
pation, it can scarcely be wondered at in the wild, 
reckless, roving life théy lead. They never trouble 
the peaceful inhabitants of the town. Their broils 
are chiefly confined to their Irish comrades, and 
seldom go beyond the scene of their mutual labour. 
It is not often that they find their way into the 
jail or penitentiary. ia i * 

‘It isa pretty sight. A large raft of timber, ex- 
tending perhaps for a quarter ofa mile, gliding down 
the bay in tow of a steamer, decorated with red 
flags and green pine boughs, and managed by a set 
of bold active fellows, whose jovial songs waken up 
the echoes of the lonely woods. I have seen several 
of these rafts, containing many thousand pounds’ 
worth of timber, taking their downward course in 
one day. The centre of the raft is generally occu- 
pied by a shanty and cooking apparatus, and at 
night it presents an imposing spectacle, seen by the 
red light of their fires, as it glides beneath the 
shadow of some lofty bank, with its dark over- 





women ;—an air of content and comfort resting 


upon their comely faces,—no look of haggard care | 


and pinching want marring the quiet solemnity of | 
the scene. The dress of the higher class is not only | 
cut in the newest French fashion, imported from | 
New York, but is generally composed of rich and 





expensive materials, The Canadian lady dresses | 


hanging trees. I have often coveted a sail on 
those picturesque rafts, over those smooth moon- 
lighted waters. = bg = 


“The melting of the snows in the back country, 


by filling all the tributary crecks and streams, con- 
verts the larger rivers into headlong and destruc- 
tive torrents, that rush and foam along with 
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‘curbless force,’ carrying huge blocks of ice and 
large timbers like feathers upon their surface. It 
isa grand and beautiful sight, the coming down of 
the waters during one of these spring freshets. 
The river roars and rages like a chafed lion; and 
frets and foams against its rocky barrier, as if de- 
termined to overcome every obstacle t’ it dares to 
impede its furious course. Great blocks of ice are 
geen popping up and down in the boiling surges ; 
and unwieldy saw-logs perform the most extrava- 
gant capers, often starting bolt upright ; while 
their crystal neighbours, enraged at the uncour- 
teous collision, turn up their glittering sea-green 
edges with an air of defiance, and tumble about in 
the current like mad monsters of the deep. These 
blocks of ice are sometimes lifted entirely out of the 
water by the force of the current, and deposited 
upon the top of the bank, where they form an 
irregular wall of glass, glittering and melting 
leisurely in the heat of the sun. A stranger who 
had not witnessed their upheaval, might well 
wonder by what gigantic power they had been 
placed there.” 

The Canadians will not thank Mrs. Moodie 
for the following opinions, and we very much 
doubt their veracity :— 

“One want is greatly felt here; but it is to be 
hoped that a more liberal system of education and 
higher moral culture will remedy the evil. There 
is a great deficiency among our professional men 
and wealthy traders of that nice sense of honour 
that marks the conduct and dealings of the same 
class at home. Of course many bright exceptions 
are to be found in the colony, but too many of the 
Canadians think it no disgrace to take every 
advantage of the ignorance and inexperience of 
strangers. 

“If you are not smart enough to drive a close 
bargain, they consider it only fair to take you in. 
A man loses very little in the public estimation by 
making over all his property to some convenient 
friend, in order to defraud his creditors, while he 
retains a competency for himself. 

“Women, whose husbands have been detained 
on the limits for years for debt, will give large 
and dress in the most expensive style. 


is would be thought dishonourable at home, but 
* * # 








is considered no disgrace here. 

“Tt is certain that death is looked upon by many 
Canadians more as a matter of business, and a 
change of property into other hands, than as a real 
domestic calamity. I have heard people talk of 
the approaching dissolution of their nearest ties 
with a calm philosophy which I never could com- 
prehend. ‘Mother is old and delicate; we can’t 
expect her to last long,’ says one. ‘ My brother’s 
death has been looked for these several months 
past ; you know he’s in the consumption.’ My 
husband asked the son of a respectable farmer, for 
whom he entertained an esteem, how his father 
was, for he had not seen him for sometime? ‘I 
guess,’ was the reply, ‘that the old man’s fixing | 
for the other world.’ Another young man, being | 
asked by my friend, Captain , to spend the | 
evening at his house, replied—‘ No, can’t—much | 
obliged ; but I’m afear’d that grandfather will give 
the last kicks while I’m away.’ 

“Canadians flock in crowds to visit the dying, 
and to gaze upon the dead. A doctor told me 
that being called into the country to visit a very 
sick man, he was surprised on finding the wife of 
his patient sitting alone before the fire in the lower 
room, smoking a pipe. He naturally inquired if | 
her husband was better ? 

“¢Oh, no, sir, far from that; he is dying!’ 

«Dying! and yow here?’ : 

“<T can’t help that, sir. The room is so | 
crowded with the neighbours, that I can’t get in 
to wait upon him.’ 

‘* «Follow me,’ said the doctor. 
a clearance for you.’ 

“On ascending the stairs that led to the apart- 
ment of the sick man, he found them crowded with 
people struggling to get in, to take a peep at the 
poor man. 
was the doctor, that he forced his way to the bed- 
side. He found his patient ina high fever, greatly 











€T’ll soon make 


It was only by telling them that he | 





augmented by the bustle, confusion, and heat, oc- 
casioned by so many people round him. With 
great difficulty he cleared the room of these intru- 
ders, and told the brother of his patient to keep 
every one but the sick man’s wife out of the house. 
The brother followed the doctor’s advice, and the 
man cheated the curiosity of the death-seekers, and 
recovered.” 

When Mrs. Moodie has any picturesque 
scenes to describe, from her own personal 
observation, she writes glibly and agreeably, 
but to make up a book of such trash as is 
concocted together in three-fourths of the 
volume before us, deserves severe censure 
from all who feel an honest interest in the 
advancement of literature. 





Charles Delmer. A Story of the Day. 
Bentley. 
Tuts book is remarkable for the fidelity and 
spirit of some of the sketches given in it of 
living political characters. In the tale itself 
there is no great inventive power or construc- 
tive skill displayed, and the leading personages 
are of an ordinary kind. Charles Delmer is 
a young politician, with all the intellectual 
and aed qualities desirable in the hero of 
a tale, but denied by adverse fate sufficient 
scope for his abilities, and fit field for his 
exertions. The heroine of the book is a rich 
heiress, Naomi Worksworth, the daughter of 
a manufacturer, left at an early age witha 
princely fortune, while her education has not 
been suitable for a brilliant position. How- 
ever, she has good abilities, and by being 
thrown into various spheres of society, she 
acquires experience of life and knowledge of 
public affairs. Among other admirers of the 
young lady’s person or fortune is Charles 
Delmer, whose pride or diffidence keeps him 
back till he can be upon the vantage ground 
of being in political office, in which ambition 
he is doomed to disappointment. Many of 
the incidents of the story are highly impro- 
bable, and the leap-year style in which Naomi 
is ever represented on the look out for a suit- 
able husband, spoils the interest in her career. 
But the closeness with which the tale follows 
events of recent occurrence, and the descrip- 


tions of well-known public men, render the } 


book as attractive to general readers as a 
newspaper or a periodical. Some of the 
characters are given under thinly-disguised 
names, as Jacobi for Disraeli, and Lord 
Tiverton for Palmerston. Others are de- 
scribed by name, as in the following sketch 
of Cobden and Bright :— 

*« An opportunity was secured of making Naomi 
Worksworth known to those celebrated men, who 


one, are compelled to turn their efforts into that 
channel. 

The great charm of Cobden is his putting his 
mind on an immediate level with that of those whom 
he addresses ; he does not want to overwhelm or to 
dazzle, or to trick, but to state a plain case in a 
plain way, as if he thought the justice of it irresist- 
ible. He always supposes that the persons he 
addresses have common sense; a large assumption, 
no doubt. But a man does fall back upon his 
common sense when it is so appealed to. And then 
follows in Cobden the happiness of illustration, and 
the wonderful ingenuity of finding a striking and 
unexpected argument in behalf of what, without it, 
the audience were too lazy either to affirm or deny. 

“Cobden has one great fault for an orator, or 
indeed for a politician; that is, originality. Public 
men, and public talkers, ought never to go out of 
the common track—like writers or poets. They 
should never attempt to be original, or to have 
ideas exclusively their own. It is brave but not 
prudent. In the great corn-law movement Cobden 
rose in the current, and swam with all the rest of 
the liberals; and he was sufficiently distinguished 
from all by the power of his stroke and the arrow- 
like rapidity of his speed: he has wandered since 
into eddies and by-currents, has been whirled round 
and round by little whirlpools, in which there is 
no danger of drowning, indeed, but of which the 
circular motion merely leads back to where it starts 
from. It is, no doubt, hard to get astride a good 
and strong idea; and dangerous to get astride of 
none: better sleep and be forgotten, however, than 
ride and agitate for nothing. 

“¢ Cobden was born for administration. Witha 
clear head, a methodical judgment, an acute dis- 
cernment, office would have opened to him a world 
in which he must have proved eminently useful. 
Inexorable to traditional abuses, to job and to 
humbug, Cobden might have been inconvenient to 
aristocratic colleagues, but he would have saved 
them from what they have not the courage or the 
power to save themselves. That the English system 
of government could not have grasped and utilized 
such a man, isa disgrace to that system, and a 
condemnation of the parties who uphold it. That 
Mr. Disraeli should have found his way into the 
councils of his sovereign by ultra-Toryism, and Mr. 
Cobden with equal talents, been excluded from 
those councils by Liberalism, prove that the mana- 
gers of the Liberal interests have not performed the 
most vital of their duties, that of discerning, seiz- 
ing, and utilizing the power and talents placed at 
their disposal. 

‘*There is some excuse to the great Liberal leaders 
for not having swallowed and assimilated John 
Bright. He would have afforded materials far more 
repugnant to the Whig stomach, and more difficult 
of digestion. Far more a man of class than Cobden, 
who is sui generis, Bright represents, better than 
any speaker that England had for a long time 
heard, the sentiments of that political and religious 
dissent against the English Church and State, 
which runs through nine-tenths of the middle 
classes, and which is sympathised in by thousands, 





will occupy a much larger place in future than they 
do in present estimation. The most remarkable of 
them was, without doubt or contestation, Richard 
Cobden. There are few persons of so original an 
aspect; pale, bright-eyed, with high cheek-bones, 
lofty forehead, lengthened chin, with one of those 
lithe figures that are overborne by a gigantic mind, 
and bend elastically beneath it. Cobden was not 
born to subdue the world with his eloquence; for 
though the oil be there to furnish a flame of any 
brilliancy and dimensions, the burner is of limited 


diameter, and the passages between it and the | 


reservuir which should supply it, sadly choked. 
There are moral clogs, as well as physical clogs, 
and modesty and hesitation, though one would so 
little suspect it, as often arrests or straitens the 
voice of Cobden, as weakness of organ, But warmth 
of feeling and the irresistible flow of ideas will 
burst through every obstacle. 
no way of captivating a British public save by 


| tive, and whose genius is a closet and a cabinet 


And since there is | 


Bat h 
addressing it, even those whose character is reflec- | 


who do not openly repeat and join it. Whilst 
| Cobden’s features and expression indicate origi- 
nality, Bright’s simply indicate the class to which 
| he belongs,—the sleek and prosperous men of in- 
| dustry and business, who stand up in their shrewd- 
ness, independence, and success, and demand why 
| any other class should pretend to dictate to them, 
| push them aside, or tread upon their toes. 
| As the middle class of England are but half 
| emancipated, semi-independent, with the stigma of 
| social and political inferiority still unerased from 
| their brow, the reproaches addressed by Bright 
| stir up a pride that is but half-awakened, and that 
| timidly measures the boldness and questions the 
| risk, ere proceeding to the full length of supporting 
| their champion, on any other than matured subjects. 
| The time is coming, however, when the middle 
| class will be open to other appeals than those of 
fiscal justice and local questions, And then the 
ideas of Bright and Cobden may prevail in other 
| matters than those of statistics and finance. If 
Bright has not Cobden’s originality of mind, he 
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has all that physical power, so requisite for a great 
orator, which Cobden does not possess. He also 
thinks more in public, and with the public. His 
own instinct prompts him to eschew questions, in 
which the mass of the middle class are not likely 
to be stirred and to follow him. Thus, though a 
Quaker, he was not prominent as a member of the 





Peace party; nor, though a water-drinker, has he 
ever come forward as the apostle of temperance. 
If this marks Bright as superior in prudence to 
Cobden, it stamps the latter, in some instances, of 
a more ardent and sincere enthusiasm. 

“From the unfortunate antagonism of the 
Radicals to Lord Palmerston, and their deprecating 
all interference, and even sympathy in behalf of 
the struggles of foreign nations for liberty, one 
might set down Cobden as a cold and selfish, at 
least, as too exclusively national a politician. But 
his sympathies for Hungary, noble and deep felt, 
carried Cobden away above the humble level of his 
principles, and led him into inconsistencies both of 
word and act, which, however they may affect the 
character of the politician, enhance and ennoble 
that of the man.” 


As the present coalition ministry has put 
an end to the political differences referred to, 
there is no harm in giving the author’s account 
of Lord Tiverton’s brief quarrel with Lord 
John Russell. The parallel between Chatham 
and Palmerston is well conceived, though 
there is disadvantage to a contemporary in 
being compared with one whose name is sur- 
rounded with so much historical and tradi- 
tional glory. But Chatham himself was not 
a more warm patriot than Palmerston, as is 
allowed by those who most differ from him on 
minor political opinions. 

“In 1847 and 1848, the British minister took, 
certainly, the generous and liberal view of the 
state of things. He put trust in the permanent 
triumph of popular principles and national causes ; 
and though he gave no assistance, but coldly with- 
held it, even where the giving of support might 
have made the good cause triumph—as was the 
case both in Sicily and in Prussia—still he showed 
his interest and leanings. These interests and 
leanings were undoubtedly towards the moderate 
and constitutional liberals in all countries. But, 
alas! such folk on the continent were universally 
without experience, skill, courage, or, indeed, any 
of the qualities which uphold a cause, or ensure its 
triumph. They succumbed; British hope and feel- 
ing with them. And Lord Tiverton, like another 
Cicero, became the arch enemy of that triumphant 
triumvirate, who secured by force of arms their 
seats upon the thrones of the east of Europe. The 
triumvirs demanded not the head, but the place of 
the British Cicero. But England was not Rome, 
and its Cicero was empowered to continue his 
philippics ; the result was, that England, and its 
dynasty, were threatened with a hostile coalition— 
a coalition which, in defensive war, it might in- 
deed laugh to scorn. But the laugh, however 
powerful, would be expensive; and the united 
hostility of even despotism might lead to serious 
derangement and difficulties. The sovereign called 
the attention of the prime minister to the danger ; 
and even he was surprised to perceive that his 
colleague had done no less than enter upon a per- 
sonal war against all the sovereigns of Europe, and 
this without having secured the support of his 
own. The great Chatham, who wanted to knock 
Spain to pieces like an old hulk, whether his own 
sovereign willed it or not, was nothing in con- 
atitutional spirit to Lord Tiverton. 

«It has been said how Charles Delmer admired 
and supported Lord Tiverton when the triumvirs 
first set their batteries at him. He admired his 
Lordship for having not a few of the great qualities 
of Chatham. Although his eloquence was of the 
hesitating school of modern times, and not the 
continuous flow of Chatham, yet his diatribes 
breathed the same spirit with those of him who 
triumphed over the house of Bourbon; like Chat- 
ham, he was hated of the Bourbons; like Chatham, 





he, too, was detested of domestic radicals as an 
aristocrat ; and, like Chatham, Lord Tiverton was 
loved and cherished in the City of London, that 
abode of peace, as a conquering minister, whose 
spirit was the best protection to British trade, and 
who, if he made war, would at least open new 
ports to commerce. 

“But whilst so many were admiring Lord 
Tiverton’s spirited career and liberal exertions, he 
had his own misgivings; he dreaded for England, 
or for himself, the enmity of the crowned trium- 
virate; and, in an unlucky time for himself, he 
thought he had found in the self-erected autocrat 
of the French people a set-off and an ally against 
them. ‘This, like most of the prime ideas of 
British statesmen, Lord Tiverton kept to himself, 
as Peel was wont to do, and those who went before 
and after him, who are unfortunate enough to be 
Lord Burleighs in mystery, when they ought to be 
Lord Chesterfields in conciliation. Lord Tiverton 
determined to keep his purpose a secret, and 
merely to assure, in words, the envoy of the new 
autocrat of his amicable feelings. A treacherous 
diplomatist, whose play was crossed by his chief, 
discovered and divulged the secret; and Lord 
Tiverton, unexplained, uncomprehended, and dis- 
daining to set himself right, after having made war 
at the risk of his place and reputation with Euro- 
pean tyrants, was discovered in the act of fur- 
tively shaking the hand of the most unscrupulous 
of them all, 

‘*Such a discovery destroyed at once the little 
cohesion that existed between the members of the 
old party. The enemies of Lord Tiverton would 
not see in what he had done a conservative effort 
to secure at least one powerful alliance; they merely 
saw the opinion strengthened of his being an unsafe 
minister. The sovereign, though silent, must have 
felt that the act of the minister changed the posi- 
tion of the English dynasty and court in Europe, 
exposing it to dire enmities, and most adventurous 
risks. But the old Whig Premier disdained to 
regard any of these things, when he beheld the 
much more heinous crime of a dereliction of those 
traditional and historic principles of freedom on 
which the party stood, and from which no motive 
of diplomacy or expediency could make him move. 
There remained for him but the courageous and 
suicidal act of severing that right arm on which he 
had so long leaned, and which had so long upheld 
him by its force and its address.” 


A novel which thus so directly discusses 
recent events of public interest, and freely 
speaks of well-known characters, cannot fail 
to attract some notice. There is much crude- 
ness in some of the sketches, and the author 
fails when he attemps to do anything else than 
describe what has come within his own ob- 
servation, or has been reported in public 
records. For instance, the remarks on the 
manners of Sir Robert Peel in private life, 
and the formal harangues put into his mouth 
during the interview with Naomi, are inven- 
tions which convey impressions not according 
to facts. But in spite of occasional faults, 
and the ultra-liberal spirit of the author, the 
tale of Charles Delmer is a spirited and 


— representation of English political 
ife. 





There and Back Again, in Search of Beauty. 
By James Augustus St. John. Longman 
and Co. 

WueEn travellers publish their journals they 

are expected to tell what they have seen and 

done, rather than what they think and feel. 

The number is small of those in whose per- 

sonal history or mental peculiarities the 

reader takes interest, apart from the scenes 
they have witnessed or the adventures they 
have met with. It is not every tourist who 
can write a ‘Sentimental Journey,’ or a‘ Childe 





Harold Pilgrimage.’ With regard to new 








and rarely-visited countries, the most ordi- 
nary traveller, if he only records faithful} 
and describes clearly, can command attention 
and communicate information. But on the 
beaten paths of continental travel, ever 


t 
of which is laid down in Haadbecks, ‘al 


where all the ‘sights’ have been described a 
hundred times, there must be some unusual 
attractiveness in an author to entitle him to 
add to the multitudes of books already pub- 
lished. What John Smith or William Thom 
son saw and did on the grand tour may be 
very important to Mr. Smith’s and Mr, 
Thompson’s families, but will hardly interest 
the general public. It is different with a man 
like Mr. St. John, whose Egyptian pilgrimage 
has been read with delight by thousands, less 
from the descriptions of the places visited, 
than from the reflections suggested by them, 
Everything is presented to the reader sur. 
rounded with a glow of poetic and philosophic 
light, which gives charm to incidents the 
most common and to scenes the most fami- 
liar. The same imaginative and enthusiastic, 
but also sensible and genial, spirit pervades 
these volumes, in which the author narrates 
his journey from Switzerland through Italy 
and Greece to Egypt and back again. Mr. 
St. John cannot be a young man, for he has 
several sons, who have distinguished them. 
selves in literature and in public service, but he 
writes with all the freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth. The date of the present pilgrimage 
goes a good many years back, and the book 
is prepared from notes and from memory, so 
that it is not of much value for the practical 
guidance of tourists, and it will chiefly please 
those who wish to recal associations of their 
own continental experience. The account of 
the first entrance into the classic land of Italy 
will favourably introduce the author :— 


“The obscurity of evening was over Italy asI 
approached it. She was like a beauty meeting her 
lover beneath her veil. Though not unconscious 
of the loveliness extending around on all sides, I 
longed for sunrise to reveal it tome. My pleasure 
was too great to be enjoyed in darkness; I there- 
fore wished for day, that by rendering the object 
of my admiration half visible to sight, as it were, 
I might deprive it of those mysterious additions 
bestowed by fancy, which rendered its enjoyment 
almost oppressive. 

‘‘Mohammed pronounced the approach to Da- 
mascus too delicious ; and I found it impossible to 
sleep on the night before my arrival at Thebes. 
The soul at such moments feels a tumultuous joy, 
which stern reason, perhaps, will scarcely justify; 
but the sources of it are within you—you have 
been replenishing them from your childhood by the 
study of history, poetry, and romance. It is you 
who make the earth a paradise or a hell for yourself. 

‘*T would not sleep on the night of my arrival in 
Italy—that is, I determined to resist it; but hav- 
ing been kept awake by superior excitement the 
whole of the night before, my resolution was only 
halfadhered to. I found myself dosing and dream- 
ing perpetually, as the heavy diligence, laden with 
sleeping men and women, went jolting drowsily 
along the plains of Lombardy. Will the reader 
pardon me if I relate one of my dreams? I have 
said that I had left at home a host of children, 
among whom was a charming little girl, six months 
old. There is no explaining the mechanism of 
fancy; but after travelling long and far through 
the unreal world, I arrived at length at the garden 
of Jolimont, where I saw my baby smiling in her 
mother’s arms. I stooped forward to kiss her; 
she playfully retreated. A second and a third trial 
were made. Being seated on the box beside the 


driver, I nearly, in my dreaming eagerness, pre- 
cipitated myself forward upon the horses, and 
awoke with an instinctive effort to recover my 
position. 
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“The domes and towers of Milan just at that 
moment rose before me, bathed in the ruddy light 
of the dawn; and the rich verdure of the plains on 
all sides was glittering with dew. On the right, 
far in the distance, were the towering Alps, rosy 
with the sun’s first rays, and piercing the blue sky 
with a thousand luminous pinnacles. Not even 
Austrian despotism can deprive the Lombards of 
the rapture of such moments, though the pleasure 
must be dashed by the consciousness that, what- 
ever may be their physical enjoyments, they still 
are slaves. 

‘It forms no part of my design to describe cities, 
or churches, or palaces, or pictures. The guide- 
books do that. I went, of course, to the cathedral, 
and glanced over all its curiosities. But I find 
nothing about them in my memory, and therefore 
shall say nothing. I remember perfectly well 
that, on entering Lombardy, my passport was 
taken from me, and forwarded to Milan, where I 
was told it would be delivered to me on demand. 
There is, of course, no living in any Austrian city 
without a passport; so, the very first morning 
after my arrival, I had no sooner breakfasted than 
I sallied forth in search of the police-office, that I 
might obtain official permission to breathe the 
Emperor’s air.” 

Although we have been led across the Alps, 
we must give an earlier page of the journal 
in which the remarks on mountain scenery 
bring out more of the character of the 
author, and the spirit in which his book is 
written: — 

“T make no pretensions here to describe Switzer- 
land. The reader will find in a thousand books the 
names of the towns, the heights of the mountains, 
and the length of the valleys. What I desire to 
revive are the feelings and sensations with which I 
passed on towards Italy, full of regrets and hopes, 
of sad memories and glorious anticipations. 

“Thave never seen an exposition of the philo- 
sophy of Alpine travelling, chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause the impressions made depend more upon the 
mind that feels them than on the objects them- 
selves. Almost every person can repeat, with 
Jessica, ‘I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music,’ because the hushed delight produced by a 
concord of sweet sounds has no analogy with mirth. 
It is much the same with the grand harmonies of 
nature. A stranger visiting the Alps for the first 
time seldom experiences bursts of merriment, and 
there are many whom the sight of these gigantic 
mountains plunges into sadness and melancholy. 

“For myself, I am generally, in such scenes, 
filled to overflowing with involuntary delight, in- 
consistent with any access of melancholy fear or 
sorrow. It is true the painful reflection sometimes 
presents itself, that while those majestic objects are 
eternal, I who observe them am a transitory being, 
traversing a narrow slip of sunshine between the 
cradle and the grave. Life, in fact, is but a lumi- 
nous point, resting upon the confluence of two 
dark oceans—-eternity past, and eternity to come, 
and encompassed by the immensity of unfathom- 
able space. In this black darkness, in this dreary 
void, we have but one thing to cling to,—the idea 
of God, without which we should drift away into 
immeasurable despair. But, like a cloud on the 
summer heaven, this thought soon vanishes, and 
my mind, returning to its habitual condition, is 
filled with sunshine. 

‘*For this reason, travelling is a sort of mecha- 
nical happiness to me, especially amid Alps or 
deserts, or along the skirts of the ocean. Philoso- 
phically we know that the greatest projections on 
the earth’s surface are almost nothing compared 
with its own magnitude. Yet, from the diminu- 
tiveness of our own bodies, they seem great, and 
fill our minds with prodigious ideas of the force 
and sublimity of nature. What a chorus of glori- 
ous influences bursts upon our soul amid the Alps, 
with their glaciers, cataracts, caverns, forests, 
abysses, everlasting snows and storms, and thun- 
ders and avalanches!” 


Well may one in whom wonder and wor- 


allied, say of the sensations produced by ex- 
ternal nature on his mind :— 


‘* Many travellers affect to be of iron mould, and 
oppose to everything around them the ni/ admirari 
of Horace and Lord Bolingbroke. I do not belong 
to this class of wise men ; on the contrary, I am a 
sort of instrument which everything in God’s uni- 
verse can easily play on. Delight thrills through 
my whole frame at the sight of anything new or 
strange, and I easily invest with sublimity what- 
ever comes before me clothed with the character- 
istics of vastness, elevation, and obscurity.” 


With all his admiration of the sublime and 
beautiful in nature, Mr. St. John is too prac- 
tical a traveller not to pay due attention to 
the less spiritual objects which interest flesh 
and hiloadd in the pilgrimage of life, as will 
appear from the account of a scene during a 
journey among the Apennines :— 

‘There is one quality in mountain air which 
most persons, I dare say, have noticed—it makes 
one desperately hungry. This confession will, I 
dare say, lower me many degrees in the estimation 
of young ladies, But the truth must be told. In 
spite of our romantic conversation, in spite of the 
landscape, in spite of everything, I found myself 
in the possession of so ravenous an appetite that I 
scarcely knew how to pacify it till we should 
arrive at the place where we were to breakfast. 
Imagine me, then, oh, reader! going up to a lady, 
in one of the most romantic scenes in the world, 
and saying to her,— 

“* € Are you not hungry?’ 

“« «Yes, very,’ was her reply; ‘ but, luckily, I 
have got some biscuits here in my bag.’ 

‘«She took some out, and gave me two or three; 
so we went on chatting and eating, to enable me 
to keep my temper till we reached the little road- 
side inn, where we all fully determined to make 





up for lost time. In the garden of this hostelry a 
round table had been placed beneath a spreading 
chestnut-tree, which formed a green roof overhead ; 
not the less pleasant because it was studded with 
ripe fruit, which, while waiting, we picked and 
ate. Here the Milanese and Semler once more 
joined our party, and thus assisted us in keeping 
off the German Swiss, whose company I literally 
detested. They, therefore, breakfasted at another 
table by themselves. 

‘It isa sad thing to acknowledge that one looks 
at a landscape, and everything else, with different 
eyes before and after breakfast. When you are 
hungry you are savage, and nothing pleases you— 
you outrage earth and sky, and are angry with the 
breeze for blowing in your face. But when the 
hot rolls, coffee, butter, and honey are before you; 
when you have eaten a certain quantity; when 
you have sipped your coffee; your good humour 
returns, you are reconciled to the world, and you 
recline at your ease, and think of happiness and 
cigars. 

“On the present occasion, everything around 
was calculated to please. Before and below us, the 
Apennines stretched out their arms into a vast 
amphitheatre of mountains, covered with waving 
woods, studded thickly with towns and villages, 
and over canopied by a sky of the most brilliant 
blue. Close at hand were agreeable faces, and 
nice, dry, clean turf to recline upon. So as many 
of us as smoked stretched ourselves on the grass, 
lighted our cigars, and puffed up clouds of fra- 
grance, which the ladies did not dislike in the open 
air. The reader will, of course, know what I mean 
by that drowsy, dreamy state of existence which is 
induced by smoking after breakfast or dinner. 
Your whole nervous system is brought into com- 
plete harmony. Not a single fibre is too tightly 
braced, or too relaxed; and, like the opium-eater 
of Lebanon, you fancy yourself in Paradise or the 
Indies.” 

Our author does not conceal the epicurean 
elements of his philosophy, and the descrip- 
tions of the pleasures of the table are repeated 
more frequently than good taste approves. 











ship are thus, not ignorantly but intelligently 





To have omitted all reference to such matters 


would have been sentimental affectation, but 
they occupy too large a share in the narra- 
tive. One only out of many such passages 
we quote for the satisfaction of drinking and 
smoking readers :— 


“Let no one misunderstand me if I confess I 
love wine. Not for its own sake—QGod forbid !— 
but for that of the agreeable things to which it 
gives birth among pleasant people. It operates 
like moral sunshine on the human countenance; it 
adds fresh brightness to the brightest eyes; and as 
it lies cradled in glittering crystal, appears half 
conscious of the ideas it is capable of inspiring. 
No philosopher, I admit, has yet discovered the 
way in which it impregnates the brain, and calls 
into being swarms of gorgeous fancies, flashes of 
fiery wit, modifications of grotesque and comic 
humour, that set the table in a roar. 

*‘ But though the metaphysics of the affair may 
baffle us, we cannot be at all mistaken respecting 
the plain matter of fact. Half the literature of 
the old world owes its charms to wine. How the 
poets revel in the subject! How they boast of 
those ‘noctes ccanoque deoruwm’ over which the 
Falernian sheds its perfume, and where the Chian, 
or Mareotic, imparted fresh wings to the imagina- 
tion! And yet, I dare say, they were all in reality 
as sober as quakers, and drank chiefly out of those 
fabulous bowls which were served up to the gods 
of Olympos. 

“It is to be hoped the reader, especially if a 
lady, is of a tolerant disposition; otherwise, I shall 
scarcely obtain forgiveness for my frequent intro- 
duction of cigars. But how can one draw a true 
picture if he omit the principal figure? And where 
smokers are assembled, your cigar, like the Zeus of 
the old Orphic hymn-writer, is first, last, and 
middle. At all events, as soon as we began to 
feel ourselves comfortable after supper, the Captain 
brought out his case, filled with choice Los dos 
Amigos, and politely handed it round. No one, of 
course, refused the proffered weed. Experience had 
taught us that the ladies cherished no hostility to 
the practice; so we all lighted at once, and were 
soon enveloped in an ambrosial cloud, as thick, if 
not as fragrant, as that in which the Iarje Oeiv 
Te kai dvOowmwy embraced Hera on Olympos.” 


Of female beauty Mr. St. John may readily 
be supposed to be an ardent admirer and im- 
passioned describer. For a man who had a 
wife and seven children, the following sketches 
exhibit considerable frankness and warmth of 
painting. The scene is at Milan :— 

“As I was proceeding towards the police-office, 
I met, under the piazza opposite the cathedral, a 
lady, whose face immediately made me forget my 
errand, She was so fair and beautiful, I took her 
to be a daughter of the North, and could not resist 
the temptation to speak to her. So, stepping for- 
ward, and taking off my hat in the politest manner 
imaginable, I inquired, in English, the way to the 
police-office. 

“< «Non capisco, Signore,’ was her reply. 

“I then apologized for addressing her in a 
foreign language, but said—‘I have mistaken you 
for an Englishwoman, you are so extremely 
beautiful.’ 

“©* And are the English women so extremely 
beautiful?’ inquired she. 

«©¢ You may judge,’ said I, ‘since they are like 

ou.’ 

“< <T suppose they flatter a great deal in England,’ 
observed she, with a smile, ‘and you have pro- 
bably learned the art there.’ 

“Nay, it is in your country that one learns to 
flatter; if, indeed, it be flattering to speak the 
truth.’ 

«This is not my country,’ replied she. ‘I 
would it were !’ 

‘¢¢ Then you are a Frenchwoman?’ 

‘* She shook her head. 

*¢ A Swiss?’ 

‘‘ The same dumb sign of negation, My curiosity 
was now excited. 











“¢T trust you will pardon me,’ said I, ‘ but 
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really I am curious to know what country has had 
the happiness to give birth to you.’ 

“*T am an Austrian,’ she replied. 

*«*Is it possible?” was my involuntary excla- 
mation. 

“<< Tf you are surprised at that,’ said she, ‘ you 
will be still more surprised when I add that my 
feelings are all Italian.’ 

“This little dialogue took place in front of a 
shop, out of which an officer soon came, flourishing 
a new whip which he had just been purchasing. 
He looked at me with something like a scowl, and, 
saying a few words to her in German, from the 
tone of which I could not doubt she was his wife, 
walked off with her, though not before she had 
turned round and bowed to me twice. * * 

‘Through some letters of recommendation I had 
brought with me, I was invited to a musical soirée, 
where the company was chiefly made up of Ger- 
mans and French, with a slight sprinkling of Eng- 
lish people and Italians. One of the first persons 
I noticed on entering was my female friend of the 
piazza. She introduced to me an Italian lady and 
her daughter, who, she said, were about to set out 
in a few days, by Vettura, for Genoa. 

‘* Few faces could exceed in interest or beauty 
that of the young Italian. Strange to say, she was 
very fair, and possessed a pearly clearness of com- 
plexion not always found in fair women. Her 
eyes were of that amethystine blue, which is of all 
colours the most beautiful. They seemed like 
little fragments of the sky, and had all its infinite 
depth and serenity. It would have been impos- 
sible for a man whose affections were not previ- 
ously engaged, to look at them without a certain 
fluttering of the heart. I preserved silence a little 
longer, perhaps, than was becoming; but at length 
remarked that, as they were travelling towards 
Genoa, it would afford me very great pleasure to 
be permitted to accompany them. The mother 
replied, that nothing would be easier, as they did 
not intend taking all the carriage, but merely 
places for themselves. Having learned their ad- 
dress, and that of the owner of the vehicle, it was 
agreed I should call on them, and make my 
arrangements, in the morning. 

“Our dialogue, however, was presently inter- 
rupted by Carlotta’s being requested to sing. I 
hate singing in general, especially when a knot of 
people commence wailing, like so many lost spirits, 
around a pianoforte; but when a woman has a 
sweet voice, and knows how to use it, I could listen 
to her for ever. The pleasure of such moments is 
like that of few in this world, and comes back 
again and again upon the memory in after years, 
renewing the delight of the past, and investing it 
with all those delicate touches of melancholy which 
cling to whatever we have enjoyed. 

‘Carlotta, as she placed herself at the piano, 
threw back her massive dark brown ringlets, and 
raising slightly her large eyes, paused for a 
moment, as if to collect and summon up her 
powers. She then sang. To describe my sensa- 
tions while her voice was pouring like nectar around 
me, would be impossible. The notes seemed to 
descend like drops of melody into an ocean of 
sound, which reverberated with infinite undula- 
tions over the soul. Had she not been beautiful, 
and possessed a seraph’s voice, it would have sig- 
nified little, as far as I was concerned. But when 
all that is lovely in countenance or expression, and 
all that is graceful in the female form are added to 
a voice of infinite richness, sweetness, and power, 
it would require a stoicism much more perfect than 
mine to remain indifferent.” 


After this, and all that is said about Car- 
lotta and other beautiful women throughout 
the journey, it is only right to quote one out 
of many passages in which the warm home 
feelings of the traveller gush forth. He has 
turned his back on Egypt, and is on the voy- 
age homeward :— 

“Vary it as you will, a sea life is inevitably 
monotonous and tedious. Besides, I was now so 


impatient to be at home, for which I had abandoned 
a@ voyage along the shores of the Dead Sea, and a 











visit to Jerusalem and Constantinople, that had 
we been drifting through the isles of Paradise, I 
should have been insensible to their fascination. 
All I now longed for was a sight of the rock of 
Malta, the first earnest of my being in Europe, and 
really on my way home. 

‘* Homer had doubtless wandered over the same 
sea, and experienced the longing he ascribes to 
Odysseus, to behold the smoke curling up from his 
own chimney. No lapse of years can change the 
feelings of human nature. To roam is pleasant, 
but to return is pleasanter. It is delightful, after 
the first agony of parting, to set out on a long 
journey to see strange lands, to realize long- 
cherished dreams, to saturate one’s soul with know- 
ledge, and one’s eyes with seeing. 

‘* But the delight is infinitely greater of steering 
back towards one’s own hearth, to one’s home and 
household gods, to the place where one’s eyes first 
opened on the light, and where, if we are fortunate, 
they will close upon it for ever. It is happy to 
live at home ; it is happier to die at home. The 
distance to heaven seems shorter from that point 
than from any other. The heart may be whirled 
away from it by the passions, asa bird by a tempest 
from its nest ; but when the desolating gust is over, 
both seek, with tremulous joy, the road back to the 
only spot where, in this nether world, the soul can 
possibly know repose. 

**T had wandered further than Odysseus, had 
dwelt among the lotus-eaters, had tasted of Ne- 
penthe, which, according to mythology, made a 
man in old times forget his home and friends, But 
the lotus and Nepenthe has lost their power, and 
never did mother return at evening to her child 
with more eager longings, or with heavier doubts 
and fears, than I bent my way back towards 
Lausanne.” 


Some readers will perhaps think that too 
much prominence is given to the author’s 
domestic feelings, and there is certainly an 
over-repetition of the subject; but we easily 
forgive a fault so amiable, and no one can 
help feeling warmth of esteem for the man 
who could write the closing chapter, in which 
he describes the return to his family:— 

“The driver of the diligence, a right good honest 
Swiss, to whom I had imparted the cause of my 
impatience, urged on his horses with unusual 
earnestness. He was himself a married man, with 
several children ; and though he came back to them 
at least twice a week, he assured me he never 
returned without a degree of eager anxiety lest 
something should have happened to them, or the 
good woman, their mother, during his absence. 
He could, well enough, therefore, he said, under- 
stand my feelings: he consequently drove on, much 
faster than usual, so that the diligence arrived at 
Lausanne two hours earlier than it had ever done 
before. Md i i 

‘‘ Here my narrative comes naturally to a close. 
No words would enable me to do justice to my own 
feelings ; but among them was a deep and inex- 
tinguishable sense of gratitude to God for pre- 
serving so many lives, infinitely dearer to me than 
my own, and thus uniting us again on the blessed 
hearth—the holy altar of the affections—the birth- 
place of all that is brightest and most beautiful on 
earth.” 

With the narrative are interspersed various 
tales and other episodes which agreeably di- 
versify the work. Some snatches of poetry 
are also introduced, of which we give one of 
the most characteristic specimens, with part 
of the more poetical prose, descriptive of the 
circumstances under which the lines were 
composed :— 

‘ Perhaps, if I may venture to say so, I belong 
to the South by my temperament, or it may be that 
the education we receive impregnates more persons 
than choose to acknowledge it with an enthusiastic 
fondness for republican Greece. I looked upon it 
as the birthplace and cradle of beauty, intellectual 
and physical. I had drenched myself with its 
literature, its poetry, its popular eloquence, its 





matchless histories, its philosophy, and its arts 
and I found it impracticable to look calmly and 
unmoved on the shores of the first Hellenic harbour 
into which I had entered. It was like stepping 
back two thousand years into antiquity. No one 
on board exactly shared my feelings, though L— 
remained with me for several hours on deck. The 
night was perfectly delicious. On board and ashore 
everything was still, so that not a sound could be 
heard, save now and then the scream of the sea. 
fowl, as they soared along the cliffs of Sphacteria, 

‘The sky looked beautiful, but had not the 
beauty I could have wished. It had clouds in it, 
the lingering skirts, as it were, of the late storm— 
white, indeed, and fleecy, but still clouds, and I 
should have preferred one immense vault of lumi- 
nous ether. The moon, surrounded by innumera- 
ble stars, appeared at intervals, as these vapoury 
curtains were gathered up or withdrawn, and then 
the Peloponnesian hills and mountains appeared to 
be invested with almost preternatural loveliness, 
The moon seems to me always to impart an air of 
unreality to the world. I am short-sighted, to 
which circumstance, perhaps, I owe half the ideal 
beauty and grandeur which the earth often assumes 
in my eyes. On the present occasion the Hellenic 
mountains looked like things piled up by some 
magic pencil, against a background of turquoise 
and silver bedropped with gold. They did not 
seem so much substances as the airy creations of a 
dream. Here and there the moonlight rested on 
them in patches, while their half-transparent sum- 
mits appeared to be entangled in the golden em- 
braces of the Pleiades or some other constellation. 
L— left me about midnight, and I remained 
alone upon the deck, 

**My thoughts then travelled along the most 
deeply-worn track in all the intellectual field of 
associations, to the banks of the Leman Lake, 
where those I most loved on earth were, no doubt, 
then slumbering beneath the same moon. Distance 
is a sort of mystery, and the ways by which we 
produce it often appear mysterious also, when we 
deeply consider them. Within a comparatively 
few days, I had been at Jolimont, writing, reading, 
smoking, laughing with my children, or chatting 
with my wife. I had now crossed the Alps, tra- 
versed a large portion of Italy, passed along Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Sicily, and was now in the half- 
fabulous land of Hellas, the first syren look of whose 
beauty had literally intoxicated me. It is in such 
moods that the most unambitious write poetry ; and 
I, also, who can say with Ovid— 

£ Nor Clio nor ler sisters have I seen, 
As Hesiod saw them, on the shady green—’ 
found my ideas taking a poetical turn, and— 


* Lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.’ 
P 3 


‘“¢ Whoever has travelled thus far with me will 
have become tolerant by this time, so that, without 
further preface or apology, I shall introduce at 
once my unpolished verses, warm from the heart, 
and, I wish I could add, faithful to its fires ; but 
now that I see them before me in black and white, 
they look, as Roubiliac said of his early sculptures, 
very much like tobacco pipes. However, as the 
French conducteurs say, ‘Allons, mes enfants; il 
faut marcher toujours’:— 


* Wherefore do we toil in youth? 
Wisdom, stern, confess the truth; 
Wherefore dare the battle’s strife, 
Deeming light of death and life ? 
Wherefore haunt the Muses’ spring, 
Or touch Apollo’s golden string, 
Or, in some ancient turret gray, 
Charm the drowsy hours away 
By the spell of learned page, 

Full of precepts quaint and sage ? 
Wherefore watch the golden fires 
Wherewith night her head attires, 
When in silent state she lies 
Above the cloudy fretted skies ? 
Wherefore in the crowded hall, 
With hired fury chafe and brawl] ? 
Wherefore in the senate sit, 

And brandish eloquence and wit ; 
Fire the breast with patriot zeal, 
To struggle for the common weal? 
Wheretore thus in youth and age, 
Toil we o’er this weary stage; 

But that by the sacred hearth— 
The loveliest, holiest spot on earth— 
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thick veil, making it rather difficult to find out 
whether she was young or old, black or white, 
handsome or ugly; at all events no doubt existed 
in the mind of the shopman that she must be like 
all other ladies about to become brides, ‘ lovely and 
accomplished,’ (when was it known to be other- 
wise?) He made a most profound bow, accom- 
panying it with all the congratulations imaginable, 
wishing her every happiness, and inquired who 
could be the happy man that had won the affections 
of such an amiable, lovely picture of youth, virtue, 
and beauty? Her only answer was, that he was a 
very nice young man, and had given her 100J. to 
sport on her wedding dress. 

“A large assortment of splendid white bonnets, 
which one would imagine had come from the mar- 
ket gardener’s very lately, from the profusion of 
flowers of every colour, with ribbons to match, 
were soon produced ; the shopman begged to inform 
this amiable creature that ‘orange flowers’ had 
quite gone out of fashion amongst ladies of rank 
and wealth, consequently would not presume to 
show her anything that was not fashionable; at 
last one was fixed upon, having an enormous 
bunch (for it could not be called anything else) 
made of ribbons, resembling a red cabbage, on one 
side ; just at this moment who should enter but 
her intended husband, accompanied by two or 
three others, (the whole lot well primed with the 
charms of Bacchus,) and from whom there came a 
strong perfume of rum and tobacco. The lover, 
giving his intended a smack on the back, wanted 
to know how much longer the old lass was going 
to be a rigging of herself out, and getting her new 
toggery on, for there was a dozen of champagne 
waiting to be sweated out, before they took a drive 
in the carriage, so she must bear a hand about it. 

“The Lady now for the first time lifted her veil, 
seeming however to forget herself, for she instantly 
let it drop again, but it was quite long enough to 
let people examine this splendid specimen of beauty 
and virtue; a nose something resembling the red 
ball on a billiard table was fixed on a face deeply 
pitted with small pox, and squinting out of a pair 
of eyes the colour of a ferret’s; a more abominable 
looking creature in the shape of a female I never 
saw. Her intended husband, an athletic, powerful 
young man, about twenty-five years of age, was 
one of the many who may be seen and heard of, 
having come possessed of wealth which they never 
expected, make themselves, through their own 
stupidity, miserable all their lives, whereas, had 
they reflected for an instant, might never have 
known what it was to have one moment of anxiety, 
or anything whatever to prevent their being the 
happiest of the happy. 





again industrious, hard-working people, who go 
perhaps for months, and never light upon a lucky 
spot, returning worse than they went. 

‘‘ Having mentioned some of the ridiculous, or 
unfortunate cases, I will now relate one or two the 
other way, not that they are singular by any means, 
only I have selected them as examples. Many, if 
not all of my readers must be aware of the plan 
adopted by the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, 
for sending out females (generally called distressed 
needle-women) to the different colonies, which plan 
is so ably supported, and kindly contributed to, by 
ladies of all ranks, and other philanthropic people, 
several of whose names are now spread far and 
wide at the Antipodes, and are perfectly idolized 
by those poor creatures, from the kind advice they 
received from them previous to starting—as one of 
them said to me—(who, with her husband, had 
pitched their tent near to my camp for safety, in 
consequence of being the Commissioner at an out- 
station,) when bringing over a bag of gold, making 
the third of fifteen pounds weight that [ had put in 
my valise, and deposited at the Gold Office for 
transmission by escort to the Treasury in Mel- 
bourne—‘ Ah, sir! I only wish those kind creatures, 
Lady , or Mrs. , whom I call angels on 
earth, could only see me now; heaven only can 
reward them; still I hope, if it pleases God to spare 
my life, before another year or two passes, to ex- 
press my gratitude by giving them the best nugget 
my husband gets, and deliver it with my own 
hands, God bless ’em!’ Mentioning that I knew 
perfectly well who both the ladies were; she said, 
she hoped that if I went to England I would not 
forget to tell them; having, however, at the time, 
as much idea of returning to England as I had of 
visiting the man in the moon, I never thought of 
asking her maiden name. 

«This system (although like many other philan- 
thropic measures, repeatedly abused) is, I consider, 
one of the best and most charitable methods of 
sending out female emigrants. Those who really 
are industrious, and good work people, are sure of 
obtaining at all events a better livelihood than at 
| home; having during my wanderings in all the 
colonies, asked young bachelors jokingly why they 
did not marry, when they were comparatively well 
off, the reply was that good wives were scarce to 
| find ; most of the girls, they said, liking flash dresses 
better than making butter and cheese.” 


Some information may be winnowed out of 
the following sketch :— 


‘‘Perhaps no bodies of people migrate so sud- 
denly and in such numbers at a time as gold 
| diggers, every one rushing away, no matter how 














‘The gentleman perfectly agreed in the choice of | far, on hearing of new diggings, particularly should 


the bonnet, only thought it required another bunch 


of ribbons on the other side, otherwise she’d look | 


like a donkey with only one ear, and all ‘lop- 
sided.’ To this the shopman acquiesced, merely 
stating that would only make it one guinea more, 
which was, of course, a mere nothing.” 


The author seems to approve of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert’s scheme of female emigration, and 
we are glad to quote his opinions on this 
subject, despite the vulgar mode in which they 
are expressed :— 

“Wedding parties without end drive up and 
down the streets, by way of ‘ cutting a flash’ (as it 
is termed), all day long, and a clergyman informed 
me he had since found out, that by way of getting 
rid of their hard earned gold, some parties went 
and got married at. both churches on different days, 
in order to have the spree over again. 


“*A volume might almost be written on the ridi- | 


culous manner in which this class of people squander 


away their money; many, I have heard, boasting | 


at the diggings, as to the shortness of time in which 
they could ‘knock down’ a thousand or two pounds, 
and return to the diggings, without sufficient to 
buy a pickaxe. For such people there is no pity 
if they never get another ounce; these characters 
being generally of the Rowdy description, are con- 
sequently not particular whether they become 


bushrangers, or anything else; there are others | 


| they prove rich, consequently the various camps 
require continually shifting; and, perhaps, in a 
few months they may have to return to their old 
| places, according as the localities were too wet or 
| too dry, &c. After heavy rains the gullies were 
| extremely dangerous, and many get smothered 
| from the bank giving way when trying to re- 
| bottom their claims, having perhaps only just got 
| to the washing stuff when they themselves got 
washed out; at other times the creeks being dried 
| up, or what water there was being so thick, half 
the gold was lost; some of these places where the 
tailings have been washed into, have of late well 
| repaid those who re-washed them. 
| During the first week of the month ‘is the 
| busiest time at office work, issuing licenses, &c. ; 
| from the scarcity, at first, of Commissioners, some 
! people would come for three or four days before 
| they were able to obtain licenses; however, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Commissioner signed 
| his name, otherwise, if they were only stamped, as 
some suggested, Government would be liable to be 
| defrauded, for the police would, when going round 
to inspect, be unable to distinguish a genuine 
license. Parties found without licenses were sub- 
ject to a penalty of five pounds for a first offence, 
| ten for a second, and fifteen for a third, notwith- 
standing which hundreds and thousands evaded 
| payment, and it was difficult to know what plan 
| would be the most efficient ; some proposed licens- 








ing the number of cradles; I was myself inclined to 
think that the best plan would have been to 
compel every tent to have one of the party’s name 
on it, which should be entered on the counterpart 
of the license book, and make the head man respon- 
sible, and fine heavily, or imprison those parties 
that did not comply; at the same time giving him 
licenses for all his mates, (in case of the absence of 
the head man,) stamping each with the same letter 
or number; also not to require people, before they 
had their tents pitched, to show their licenses: for 
the police, to save themselves trouble, never being 
accompanied by an officer when going on that 
service, were not particular, and would go and 
seize even those just arriving, who never had time 
to reach the camps to obtain one. 

““The system of giving immediately, half the 
fines obtained, to be divided amongst the force was 
also, I consider, bad. If this had been converted 
into a fund, to reward handsomely any daring con- 
duct, in capturing bushrangers, or ruffians of any 
description, and establishing a reward fund for 
long services, good conduct, &c., it would encon- 
rage steady men to remain in the force and behave 
themselves well, in order to obtain a share of the 
profits; no person should receive anything (unless 
for extraordinary cases, which should be left to the 
judgment of the Chief Commissioner), except ata 
certain fixed time, New Year’s Day for instance, 
Let all those who could show a twelve months’ 
good conduct ticket be rewarded with a certain 
sum, and according as they remained on another 
twelvemonths, let their share be increased the fol- 
lowing year, proportionately to the state of the 
funds. A great number, more particularly men 
who were discharged soldiers, &c., not altogether 
unaware of the advantages to be obtained by their 
good conduct, having a similar regulation in the 
army, would, many of them, be more inclined to 
remain in the force, which doubtless would be 
much better than the continued entering or dis- 
charging men, for no sooner did officers (particu- 
larly at out-stations where they had but few) get 
to know the men under them, and whether they 
could put confidence when sending them to perform 
a duty, than they were changed, for either drilling 
at head-quarters, or getting discharged upon some 
plea; and perhaps, not waiting for that, take 
French leave for themselves, when you might as 
well try to find a needle in a hay-stack as look for 
any one at the diggings; there was neither much 
fear of men ever attempting to make a prisoner of 
one who had escaped, for they might be sure of 
being mobbed and the man rescued if they did. 

“The ‘skyhacking,’ to which the police were 
subject when sent round to inspect people's 
licenses, was brought on principally by their own 
individual overbearing conduct, many having been 
accustomed to that system of convict discipline, it 
was not in their nature to perform their duty 
quietly without bouncing, bullying, and swearing 
at every one: to ask aman quietly whether he had 
a license, was quite out of the question; it must be 
accompanied by some low-life expression, making, of 
course, respectable men extremely indignant, and 
if they remonstrated, they would handcuff them, 
and swear they resisted them in the execution of 
their duty. I have myself had to check men when 
taking a party out on duty; and, if such occurs 
before officers, what will they not do at other 
times? It no doubt was extremely vexing to be 
shouted after, but their own conduct and language 
rendered them obnoxious, and encouraged people 
to shout. This is not only my own opinion, but I 
have heard repeatedly from well-known respectable 
men, that such would not be the case, or at all 
events, half so bad, if they were a little more 
circumspect in their demeanour. 

‘‘ There are not many places in the world where 
physiognomists could have such a good opportu- 
nity of displaying their knowledge, or exciting 
their curiosity than by sitting in a licensing tent 
(or on the bench) at the gold-fields, where thou- 
sands may be standing to take their turn, and 
amongst them, of course, every description of ex- 
pression that the human face can be heir to, from 
the sterling happy-looking face of an honest Jobn 
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Bull, down to some of those fiends possessing that 
smoothness of tongue that would make people 
believe, if they heard them, that they were the 
most innocent creatures on earth; but when you 
did look them full in the face, and their eye 
caught yours, though perhaps only for half a 
second, (for it was not in their power to do so 
longer), you felt a sort of inward inclination to 
say, ‘ You ruffian, I see through you, cunning as 
you may be ;’ and perhaps whilst this identical man 
was paying for a license in gold, vou wouid hear, 
‘Candle light, candle light.’ This occurred to me 
the first day I ever issued licenses, and being a 
novice, I inquired of one (whom IJ saw to be of 
the first Jot I mentioned) what it meant, he said 
the man was what they called a night fossicker, 
who slept, or did nothing during the day, and then 
went round at night to where he knew claims to 
be rich, and stole the stuff by candle light. This 
was a very common practice, but they all managed 
to escape detection. In California, if a man was 
caught committing an offence of this description, 
he would be handed over to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and, if found guilty, it would not be long 
ere he was fized to a tree. Horrible as sucha 
summary process appears, it has struck such terror 
into ruffians, that I understand from people who 
have just returned, that robberies of any descrip- 
tion are scarcely ever heard of, and that at the 
diggings you are as safe as if you were locked up 
in the coffers of the old lady in Threadneedle street ; 
however, I trust such proceedings will never be 
dreamt of by Englishmen, though without doubt it 
has b en the most effective manner of suppressing 
crime in that country. 

“There seems to be one great difficulty, which 


is, to know what to do with the vagabonds; the } 


gaols are full to overflowing, and, excepting break- 
ing stones inside, there is no alternative; if they 
were put on the roads, they would require as 
many soldiers or police to guard them as tiere 
would be prisoners, so many are the chances of 
their escaping. 

“The duty of the Assistant Commissioners at 
the gold-fields is, in the first place, to issue licenses 
monthly, by taking thirty shillings for each, writ- 
ing the man’s name, and entering the same in the 
counterpart of the book, which is returned to the 
Chief Commissioner’s office, preparatory to being 
forwarded to Melbourne at the end of each month, 
showing the number of licenses issued, and at the 
end of every week a return of the same, together 
with the cash received, has to be transmitted. 

“The next thing required is the settling dis- 
putes about encroachments: some parties taking 
More ground than they are entitled to; sometimes, 
when underground, they get beneath their neigh- 
bour, and kindly take his gold away before he gets 
down; great squabbles and occasionally desperate 
rows occur on this account, and it is here princi- 
pally where good judgment and the best temper is 
required; a plan, however, had worked itself some- 
how into a custom, that before the Commissioners 
went into the case at all, a class of persons called 





Inspectors went previously to the holes, and if the | 


people then appealed to a Commissioner, (whose 
decision was always final), he was called on to go, 
and whoever lost the ground was, or was not fined, 
according as the Commissioner chose; but it hap- 
pened so frequently that there was as much evi- 
dence both for and against each person, that the 
best plan was either to divide it or draw lots for 
the whole. It lay in the power of the Commis- 
sioner to take away the ground altogether and give 
it to another party, but what would have been the 
use? for, as soon as he had ieft, the party who had 
been put into possession of the hole, would be 
asked to walk out, with a polite intimation that a 
pickaxe and their heads would be better acquainted 
if they refused, should they again prefer a com- 
plaint, they might stand a chance of being mur- 
dered some night. 

“‘ At the out-stations Commissioners had con- 
siderably more to attend to than at head-quarters, 
for there they were generally alone, with the ex- 
ception of their clerk, and in addition to settling 
disputes and issuing licenses, had to do police 





officers’ work, attend to magisterial business ; obtain 
supplies for men and horses; and send in weckly 
returns of the number in the camp, both of men 
and horses, also number victualled, sick, how 
employed, and a report comprising everything that 
had occurred worth notifying, either as to increase 
or decrease of population in the various gullies, 
whether any new diggings had been discovered, the 
prices of various articles, from diggers’ boots to 
ladies’ shoes, the conduct of the men, and then at 
the end of the month a return of provisions, &c., 
with the usual declaration of having sent in all 
correct.” 

For a concluding example of style and ty- 
pography, we may quote the author's expres- 
sion of sympathy at there being no hospital 
at the diggines :— 

“There was no hospita! at the diggings in spite 
of subscriptions having been raised, and meetings 
held, which generally used to consist a great deal 
of what is commonly termed, HUMBUG being talked, 
one person talking about how proud he would be 
to act as their chairman, and that being such a 
friend of the great men, and some half a dozen 
rich people (who were looked upon as some- 
bodies on account of being rich, &c.) who would 
no doubt patronise it and him, and a lot more 
balderdash which would draw out loud cheers for 
the chairman of this great place that was not 
even built, and of which it does not appear 
likely ever being commenced (sic); the thanks 
of the public are then given to the chairman, 
and the kind people who have talked and taken 
the arduous office of Secretary, Treasurer, &c., 
(for as a@ matter of course he would pay to such 
a charitable institution the five per cent. a-week 
which would be made by the eash being used to 
buy gold and transmitted to Melbourne), the meet- 
ing would then break up, and the public leave 


tion of being a few shillings more out of pocket, 
having been TALKED into subscribing.” 

Mr. Read threatens the public with a book 
of what he Saw, Heard, and Did in New Zea- 
land. We shall not be indisposed to weleome 
an account of his sayings, hearings, and 
doings in that interesting locality, provided 
it be in the form c* « simple, unpretending 
narrative; we musi counsel him, however, 
to get better up in grammar and compo- 
sition. 





Arundines Deve: or, Pcetical Translations on 

a New Principle. YBv a Scotch Physician. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

As we feel we were rather hard upon the 
Aberdonians last week, on account of the 
University degree of LL.D. having been con- 
ferred on the illiterate impostor Smyth, we 
are happy to have an opportunity of making 
an amende honorable. <A little volume of 
poetry has appeared from the banks of the 
Jeva, which is quite 2s worthy of praice as 
anything of the kind that has lately pro- 
ceeded from the classic Cam or Isis. The 
Scotch Physician very gracefully says in his 
preface that, “ hearing the system of classical 
instruction in our northern universities so 
much decried by the learned of other coun- 
tries, as being superficial and elementary, 
he felt an ambition to show that the Muses 
of Greece and Rome vouchsafe still, as in 
Arthur’ Johnston’s days, an occasional visit to 
the banks of the Dee and its sister stream.” 
With this laudable ambition, the author gives 
a number of translations, chiefly of Horatian 
odes, on what he calls a new principle. What 
he means by this we will allcw himself to 
explain :— 

‘*T have long been persuaded that it might be 
possible to give a more faithful representation, in a 
modern language, of the Classic Authors than has 








been hitherto attempted, and that nearly all our 
translators have failed in consequence of their hav- 
ing acted upon the erroneous principle of making a 
translation such a work as they conceived the 
original author would have produced had he lived 
in their times and spoken their language. This is 
the plan upon which Dryden, the great model of 
English translators, almost avowedly proceeded, 
And yet it must appear self-evident to every reflect- 
ing mind that the only proper rule in such a case 
is, to exhibit the thoughts of the original author in 
such a dress as it is conceived he would have used, 
provided the language of the translator had been 
his own, but the language merely,—the tastes, 
manners, and modes of expression being entirely 
those of the original author, without any attempt 
having been made to adapt them to the age of the 
translator. In short, a translation ought to be 
nearly, or altogether, a fac-simile of the original. 
The only imaginable grounds upon which any 
objection could well be started to the reasonableness 
of this rule would be, that between the tastes and 
characters of distant ages there may be supposed 
to exist such an irreconcileable diversity that any 
attempt to represent ancient forms of thought in 
strictly modern terms must necessarily prove a 
failure. Ii is upon such grounds or pretexts that 
the loose translations of the Classics into modern 
languages have been excused and defended. Still, 
Tam impressed with the belief that the method Ihave 
indicated isnot impracticable, provided it were under- 
taken with sufficient earnestness and ability; and 
that representations of ancient and foreign authors 
might be thus given in our own language nearly or 
altogether equal to the originals. 

‘With this impression deep on my mind, but 
before my ideas were arranged into any well- 
defined theory, the following translations were 
executed some years since, and they are now sub- 


i L > | mitted to the learned public as specimens of the 
just as wise as when they came, with the excep- | 


manner in which I conceive that all legitimate 
translations ought to be performed. 

“T say, then, that in the following ENGLISH 
Corts of a few Horatian Odes, it has been my aim 
to produce such lyric poems as I conceive Horace 
himself wouid have produced if the English language 
of the present day had been the language of Im- 
perial Rome at the time he lived. In a word, I 
profess to give not only the exact sense, but also 
the manner, the spirit, and, to some extent, the 
numbers of the original; while I have also aimed 
at giving my performances the freedom and ease 
of native compositions in our own language.” 


We mus! at once say that we disapprove 
entirely of this new principle of translation. 
So far as literality goes it is all very well. 
But to say that these are lyric poems, such 
as Horace himself would have produced if he 
had used the English vernacular, is a notion 
to which few will give assent. In different 
languages there are different usages, and a 
translator must either profess to adhere to 
the letter or to give the spirit of his original. 
If he attempts the latter, it is impossible to 
be confined to the forms and rules of ancient 
literary composition. In the Odes of Horace 
the Scotch Physician adopts the Horatian 
metres, so far as the structure of the stanzas 
and the number of syllables in the lines are 
concerned, but he breeks his own strict prin- 
ciple by making use of rhyme. He says, very 
justly, that lyric verses in English would have 
“nothing to mark the end of the lines, and be 
altogether deprived of rhythmical cadence.” 
But if in this important point departure is 
made from classical usage, it is needless bond- 
ege to adhere to the exact imitation of stanzas 
and syllables. We agree with him in thinking 
that had Horace written English odes in the 
present day he would have made use of 
thyme, but in that case he would also have 
used other forms of stanza, and other rules 
of pause and of cadence. Be this as it may, 
the author has succeeded as well as could be 
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expected under the restrictions imposed by 
his own principle. Here is the first part of 
the Fourth Ode of Book IITI.:— 


«* DescEND from heaven, and O! prolong, 
My Queen Calliope, the song, 
Upon the flute; or, if thy choice, 

With strings and Phebus’ harp, or thy melodious voice. 
Hark! does not some fine frenzy play ‘ 
With me? to hearken and to stray 

T seem through bowers of bliss below, 

Where the soft breezes blow and the sweet waters flow! 
Oppressed with sleep and tired with play 
On Appul Vultur as I lay, 

3eyond my nurse Apulia’s bound, 

Me legendary doves with fresh-blown foliage crown’d ; 
Which wondrous seemed to those possest 
Of Acherontia’s airy nest, 

To those the Bantine bowers 

And eke the tertile fields of low 
How safe from bears asleep I lay, 
And vipers black, with sacred bay 

And myrtle o’er me closely piled, 

Not without powers divine, an animated child! 
Yours, Muses, yours I am, what time 
Up to my Sabine heights I climb; 

When cool Preeneste, Baizw sweet, 
Or Tibur’s sloping hills are my beloved retreat. 
I in your founts and choirs delight, 
And not Philippi’s backward flight, 
Nor slew me the accursed tree, 
Nor Palinurus sank in the Sicilian sea. 
When you are with me I could brave 
The Bosporus with madd’ning wave, 
A sailor; or on Syrian strand 
Will dare, a traveller bold, to tread the burning sand. 
Where Britons prove to strangers rude, 
Where Concan feasts on horses’ blood— 
By Scythian stream I'll roam unharm’d, 
Amid the Gelon hordes with bow and quiver arm’d.” 


The rest of the ode is not well done, but 
the two following give very literally the 
meaning of the original, and amply illustrate 
the author’s theory of translation :— 

* BOOK I.—Opse 4. 
« Kzrn winter thaws with grateful change of spring and 
western gale, 
And cranes the leaky keels of vessels hale ; 
Nor beasts in stalls, nor in his hearth does ploughman 
now delight, 
Nor with the hoary rime are the fields white. 


ertain, 
erentum’s plain. 


Cytheran Venus leads her choirs beneath the moon’s clear 


light ; 
And decent Graces, joined to Nymphs so bright, 


With foot alternate beat the ground ; while ardent Vulcan 


hies 
To Cyclops’ forge, and there his hard work plies. 
It now befits with myrtle green to bind your glossy hair, 
Or with the flower which now the loose sods bear ; 
To Faunus it befits to slay within the shady groves 
A lamb, or else a kid, if such he loves. 
At — men’s hovels pallid Death with equal foot doth 
reat, 
And at the towers of kings. O Sextius sweet, 
The brief amount of life forbids long projects to unfold ; 
Thee fabléd Manes soon and Night shall hold, 
And - Plutonian airy dome, where once arrived, nor 
thou 
For sovereignty of wine the dice shalt throw, 


Nor tender Lycidas admire, for whom each stripling now 


Is warm, and virgins, too, erewhile shall glow, 
* * * ° * 


* BOOK IT.—Ope 14. 
*O Postumvs! O Postumns! 
Alas! the fleeting years to us 
Glide on, nor piety can stay 


The approach of wrinkled age, or matchless Death delay; 


Nor can three hundred bulls atone, 
My friend, each day that passeth on, 
Stern Pluto, who within his stream 
Doth Tityus confine, and Geryon’s triple frame— 
Sad stream! that must be ferried o’er 
By all that feed upon the store 
Of Earth, whate’er our lot ordains, 
Whether we shall be kings, or live as abject swains, 
Though bloody war we cease to brave, 
And the hoarse Adria’s shatter’d wave, 
*Tis all in vain, and fraught with death 
In autumn we shall shun in vain Sirocco’s breath ; 
By dark Cocytos’ languid tide 
Of wandering waves we must reside, 
With, Danaus, thine offspring vile, 
And Sisyphus, condemned to everlasting toil. 
Your bend and home, and lovely spouse, 
You must forego; save cypress boughs 
Detested, of the trees ye rear 


Shall no one then attend their short-liv’d master’s bier. 


A fitter heir will quickly drain 
Your Cecuban secured in vain 
By hundred keys, with better wine 


Shall your proud pavement stain, than as when Pontiffs 
ine.” 


We have given the most favourable speci- 
mens we can select, but there are other trans- 
lations which might expose the Bard of the 
For in- 
stance, the well-known ‘Ad Sodales,’ begin- 


Dee to much ridicule and satire. 








ning ‘Nunc est bibendum,’ is rendered in this 
style :— 
*© Now let us drink, now let us beat 
The ground with unrestrained feet ; 
Now, comrades, were the time to load 
With Saliarian cates the couch of every god. 
The Cecuban it were a fault 
Erewhile from the paternal vault 
To draw, while plann’d the Queen elate 
Our Capitol’s o’erthrow and fun’ral of the state.” 


How absurd to suppose that had Horace 
spoken the language of Burns or of Moore, 
he would have talked of “ beating the ground 
with unrestrained feet,’ or “drawing the 
Cecuban from the paternal vault!” In the 
opening lines of another ode, an amusing 
Scotticism occurs :— 


** In adverse times, mind to maintain 
An even mind, and to refrain,” &e. 


The verb ‘mind to’ is here used in the 
sense of ‘remember,’ and in a foot-note the 
author calls attention to what he considers 
his happy play of words :— 
«© #Xquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 
«¢ The jingle here is evidently intended, the occasional use 
of it being admitted by the best Classical authorities; as 
in the following line of Virgil, Zn. VI. 204:— 
“* Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 
See further 2n. III. 184. Probably Cicero intentionally 
aimed at the same in the line so much ridiculed by Juvenal— 
«© O fortunatam natam me Consule Romam.” 

Along with his Horatian translations the 
Scotch Physician gives a latin version of 
‘Gray’s Elegy,’ and a Greek version of ‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.’ ‘“ These,” he 
says, “I intended to be fac-similes of the 
originals ; that is to say, 1 have undertaken 
to give not only the exact sense, but also, in 
a great measure, the modes of expression, 





Essays on Various Subjects. By his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 3 vols. Dolman. 


TxHEsE volumes contain Essays contributed 
by Dr. Wiseman to the ‘Dublin Review’ 
since its establishment in 1836. The first 
two volumes are entirely of a theological and 
controversial character; but the third is made 
up of miscellaneous papers on subjects of his. 
tory, archeology, art, and general literature. 
Without approaching the ground of political 
or religious controversy, we are glad of the 
opportunity of noticing the work of an author 
who, long before he acquired public notoriety 
as a cardinal, was highly esteemed in the lite- 
rary world as a man of learning and of varied 
accomplishments. To those who are unac- 
quainted with Dr. Wiseman’s style we present 
an extract from one of the papers on Christian 
Art, the subject on which he writes with most 
good sense. Of the mediaeval absurdities 
which it has been the fashion with Anglo- 
Catholics ignorantly to admire, the following 
description is given :— 

‘¢ We have almost canonized defects, and sancti- 
fied monstrosities. What was the result of igno- 
rance or unskilfulness, we attribute to some 
mysterious influence, or deep design. A few terms 
give sanction and authority to any outrageousness 
in form, anatomy, or position ; to stiffness, hard- 
ness, mMeagreness, unexpressiveness—nay, to im- 
possibilities in the present structure of the human 
frame. Feet twisted round, fingers in wrong order 
on the hand, heads inverted on their shoulders, 
distorted features, squinting eyes, grotesque pos- 
tures, bodies stretched out as if taken from the 





along with the numbers, spirit, and taste of 
the originals.” 

There are some good lines in both of these 
versions, especially in the Greek elegy, but 
on the whole we cannot praise them highly. 
They are literal enough, and the spirit of the 
subjects is given, but the style and language 
are not what a Greek or Roman would have 
used on such occasions. 

The best stanzas are those in whith the 
author has borrowed allusions and phrases 
from ancient authors, and it is only by carry- 





ing this out more thoroughly that success 
may be expected in what a learned critic has 
ronounced to be ‘a hopeless task.’ In aim- 
ing at literality some very bad blunders are 
made, as when the ‘upland lawn’ or heath is 
translated ‘notam per ericen,’ and ‘the blaz- 
ing hearth’ becomes ‘flamma camino!’ Gray 
himself could have given the elegy in classic 
latin if we may judge by the ode to his friend 
Mr. West, ‘ Caius Favonius Zephyrinus.’ We 
give the epitaph :— 
“ Hic caput in terre gremio juvenile reponit 
Fortune ac Fame cognitus ille parum. 
Non quamvis humilem natu Sapientia pulera 
Despexit, Meror rettulit inque suos. 
‘* Larga illi bonitas et mens sincera; vicissim 
Ceelestes illi munera larga dabant : 
Donabat miseris lachrymam,—nil majus habebat; 
Ex ceelo precibus partus amicus erat. 


*¢ Tu ne virtutes ultra perquirere, nec tu 
Horrenda culpas tollere sede petas— 
Illic spe trepida pariter composta quiescunt, 
In Patris atque Dei pectore nempe sui.” 








rack, enormously elongated extremities, grimness 
of features, fierceness of expression, and an atro- 
cious contradiction to the anatomical structure of 
man,—where this is displayed, are not only allowed 
to pass current, but are published in the transac- 
| tions of societies, are copied into stained glass, 
| images, and prints, and are called ‘mystical,’ or 

‘symbolical,’ or ‘conventional’ forms and repre- 

sentations. And this is enough to get things 
| praised and admired, which can barely be tolerated 
| by allowance for the rudeness of their own age. 
We have seen representations of saints such as we 
honestly declare we should be sorry to meet in flesh 
and blood, with the reality of their emblematic 
sword or club about them, on the highway at even- 
ing. And because these were the productions of an 
age eminently Catholic, they are considered as the 
types of an art equally so. But religious art does 
not look at time, but at nature, which changes not, 
and at religion, which is equally immutable. To 
make rude carvings, because the building on which 
they are placed is Norman, or to make a stiff 
design because the glass is framed in Early English 
tracery, may be all quite characteristic, but it is not 
artistic. The object of all artis to speak to the 
eye, and, through it, to the feelings ; and the object 
of religious art is consequently to excite, through 
the sight, religious emotions adequate to the sub- 
jects or persons represented.” 


The truth and justness of such remarks will 
be readily admitted by those who disapprove 
of the uses made of what is called Christian 
art, and who little sympathize with the appli- 
eation of the subject to practical purposes. 
We smile, for instance, at the author’s regret 

















We have perhaps taken more notice of | that the walls of the new palace of West- 
these translations than their intrinsic worth | minster have not been embellished with 
deserves, but it is gratifying to meet with an legends of the saints instead of with scenes 
attempt so creditable to the scholarship of the | from our national history; but wherever he 


northern University. Of late years there | speaks, not as an ecclesiastic, but as an artist, 


have been vast improvements in classica 
| former age produced Buchanan’s version 0 


times. 


education in Scotland, and there may yet be | tion. ; ‘ 
a revival of the learning and taste which in a | Science, there are remarks on sanitary 1m- 


| the Psalms, which is acknowledged to contain 
the finest specimens of latin poetry in modern | tinued indifference on the subjects referred 


1 | his statements are worthy of considerate atten- 
In one paper, entitled Sense versus 


f | provements which deserve all possible pub- 
| icity, as likely to aid in removing the con- 
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«Jt is now discovered, as if for the first time in 
the world, that a great cattle-market in the middle 
of the city is most unhealthy ; that slaughter-houses 
are pest-houses ; that cattle kept in cellars and close 
courts yield poison instead of milk, and carrion in- 
siead of meat ; that bone-crushing, tallow-melting, 
fiddle-string manufacturing, hide-dressing, &c., are 
most ruinous trades to all but their pursuers ; that 
churchyards swelled into embankments cannot long 
restrain the surging of death, which is pent up 
within them ; that the mighty Thames is a huge 
ditch, and nothing better; that London is shock- 
ingly ill drained, worse ventilated, and miserably 
supplied with water. hese are all either simple 
truths or plain facts, which have been acknowledged 
for centuries, or known for years; but they take 
the public by surprise, especially because they come 
before it wrapped up in a haze of scientific preli- 
minaries and deductions, which give the air of a 
grand discovery of the age. There are statistical 
details, occupying whole columns of newspapers, 
as to population and deaths, to establish the fact 
that more people die in a crowded neighbourhood 
near ill-buried carcases, than in open squares ; 
there are measurements of the mileage of sewerage 
existing, and calculations of the gallons or tons of 
materials that flow through them; there are all 
sorts of subterranean and subaqueous mysteries 
unveiled to the public in awful terms ; as ‘ noxious 
gases, decomposition, miasma, effluvium, subtile 
poison, animal substances,’ &c. &e., and this is 
mixed up with disquisitions whether the principle 
of cholera be a mushroom or a fly, whether it be 
endemic or epidemic; till we are all delighted to 
think how scientific the age is, what an amount of 
research and knowledge is brought to bear upon an 
important question ; at the same time that we stand 
aghast to find that we breathe infection, drink 
poison, eat corruption, and carry on our commerce 
through a fetid sewer, and luxuriate on whitebait 
taken out of a sink. Yet ages ago every continen- 
tal city, in which there is a decent police, had 
banished unwholesome trades to a distance, espe- 
cially the very ones mentioned ; long ago abattoirs 
were established outside the gates, with officers to 
inspect every joint that is for sale; and those wants 
which we so much deplore, were fully supplied in 
countries which we speak of as semi-barbarous. 

“Ro go a little more into details ; a scientific 
traveller will, perhaps, sneer at the clumsy aque- 
ducts which bring water to Constantinople ; or a 
learned lecturer will describe the aqueducts of Rome 
as stupendous monuments of ignorance of the laws 
of hydrostatics. ‘A child now knows,’ he would 
say, ‘that water finds its own level’ (here he 
proves it by an inverted siphon), ‘ and had the con- 
querors of the ancient world possessed but the 
science of the reader of one of Pinnock’s catechisms, 
they would have known, that they might have 
conducted the stream of water through pipes from 
the hills to Rome, and that it would have risen 
again to its original level, and so have been easily 
distributed over all the city. In this manner im- 
mense sums would have been saved. Similar evi- 
dence of ignorance will be found in the aqueducts 
of modern Rome, Caserta, Cordova, &. How 
great an advantage then do we possess over the 
greatest nations of former times in that science, 
Which is now so universally diffused, &c.’ Now, 
for our parts, we should prefer to have the water 
universally diffused, rather than the science. For 
itcomes to this, that be the anciently known me- 
thods scientific or not, their application was at 
least directed by common sense. Those cities had 
everywhere an abundant supply of the only thing 
which becomes a luxury in proportion to its abun- 
dance. They had, or have, enough water for 
drinking, for washing, for baths, for irrigation, for 
Wwater-power, for refreshment of the air and streets, 
and for waste ; the poor and the rich had it equally, 
at home and abroad; not from pumps with pad- 
locks, not from turncocks’ daily measurement, but 
MM ceaseless flow from jet and fountain, sparkling, 
and bubbling, and dancing, in marble basins. The 
Sigantic aqueduct, bestriding half a province to 
Teach its destination, if not a scientific, was an 
eflicient and a beneficent, construction. We say, 





‘if we had to carry water twenty miles, we should 
do it much better ;’ and in the mean time, we have 
to carry it, and we don’t. Which is better, the 
good sense, which seeing the importance of an 
abundant supply of good water, makes use of the 
best means which is known to obtain and convey 
it, or the science which scoffs at the method, 
boasts that it knows one a thousand times better, 
and yet wholly neglects to employ it? Now, if 
the two must be disjoined, we own that we prefer 
the former. But why should they be sundered? 
Why should not the sense of ancient times inspire 
and direct the science of the modern? We should 
not then longer hear of the dreadful beverage of 
the poor in London; of water filtered through 
graveyards, and tanked in impure reservoirs, fit 
neither for cleanliness nor for refreshment, and 
enough of itself to drive those doomed to it to the 
beer-shop, or the gin-palace. Only here, where 
science boasts of her resources, is the supply to the 
metropolis of the first essential of health, at least 
after fresh air, left to private speculation, and, 
consequently, placed beyond the reach of the poor. 
And yet so, it has now been discovered, that even 
the water, which companies supply, by their scien- 
tific machinery, is insufficiently filtered, abounds 
with animalcules, and ought to be boiled or re- 
filtered at home, before being drunk. So much for 
the boast of what science could do, but does not ; 
but which good sense was able to do without it. 
“It is only now that the scientific discovery is 
being made, that there ought to be in London, and 
other great cities, a good supply of water; and 
that this cannot be, so as to benefit the poor, as 
long as it costs several guineas a-year per house. 
But this necessity we humbly, because unscientifi- 
cally, think, ought to have long since shown itself 
another way. There is no topic become more 
familiar to the public of late than that of drainage. 
In the country it has become almost as fashionable 
a pursuit for gentlemen, as preserving gaine and 
shooting it. But in town, it is the anxious occu- 
pation of noble and gentle commissioners, backed 
by a staff of engineers and scientific men. In fact, 
it is become a science, and all manner of experi- 
ments, we read, are being made in it. Yet in 
spite of all our proficiency in the art, and of our 
many resources, it is acknowledged that nothing 
can be fouler than the sewerage of London; that 
through the gratings lately opened into them, in 
obedience to some law of science, there comes forth 
a most noisome and poisonous vapour, and that, 
melancholy to relate, five persons fell victims in 
one day, this year, to the pestilential breath of one 
of these scientific receptacles. Here again is one 
almost deluded into fancying, that we have fallen 
upon quite a modern discovery, and that no one 
dreamt of the importance to health of this expe- 
dient, or knew how to accomplish it, till modern 
science taught its rulers. Yet scarcely had Rome 
been settled by the squatters from neighbouring 
tribes, scarcely had she begun to take the forms of 
a government, when the drainage of the city was 
known to be of primary importance, and the 
Cloaca maxima (the very name of which proves 
that it was only the main sewer, into which greater 
and lesser drains ran) was built by royal direction, 
and became a monument of Roman greatness.” 


On subjects of history we find strong 
sectarian bias, and occasional violence or un- 
fairness of language, such as where the time 
is described “when Britain and Germany were 
producing and fostering such living calamities 
as Knox and Cranmer, Luther and Munster.” 
That ignorant Papists of the lowest orders 
should regard all as equally detestable who 
are not within the pale of the Catholic Church 
is not to be wondered at; but it is unworthy 
of a man like Dr. Wiseman to perpetuate a 
popular prejudice by such perversion of lite- 
rature and of history as that which groups 
together, as leaders of the Reformation, Martin 
Luther and John of Munster. At the same 
time, it is well that such glaring defects of 
taste and of candour are frequent, as they 





diminish the probability of any proselytizing 
influence being exerted by a work which, on 
points not bearing on religious controversy, 
we have pleasure in recommending. 








NOTICES. 


Mona’s Isle, and other Poems. By T. J. Ouseley. 
Woodfall and Kinder. 
THE name of this poet is not new to us, many of 
his pieces having appeared in periodicals, and a 
volume having been published some years ago 
which attracted considerable notice. The subject of 
the principal poem in the present volume, ‘ Mona’s 
Isle,’ is not very favourable to poetic effort, but 
there are good passages. A large proportion of 
the stanzas are mere metrical versions of the Manx 
guide-books, such as the description of the town of 
Ramsey, which commences thus :— 


* A pretty, quiet, neat, clean, homely town 
Is Ramsey; on the margin of a bay 
To which it gives its name:-—has no renown, 
Or antique monuments with visage gray ; 
Or old Cathedral tumbling to decay : 
Its sweet, retired, and modest-looking face 
Wins upon all who hither chance to stray: 
The mouth of Sulby river at this place 

Kisses the sapphire sea,—and flows to its embrace. 


* Some lovely villas on its outskirts lie, 
Delightful cultured grounds around them spread ; 
And variegated is the scenery; 
The country towards the west, a garden-bed, 
Fertile and level wheresoe’er we tread : 
The walks are pleasant.—From Sky Hill is seen 
The obelisk and lighthouse of Ayr-head, 
And when the air is clear, the day serene, 
The headlands of the neighbouring coasts the eye may glean. 


‘* The pier runs a considerable way 

Into the sea ;—and ten miles in extent, 

Forming a half-moon, is the beauteous bay; 

O’erlooking it is Albert’s monument, 

Erected there to celebrate the event 

Of the Queen’s husband’s visit to the isle ; 

From it there is a view magnificent; 

Here may the tourist pleasing hours beguile, 
By gazing o’er the sea and land, for many a mile.” 


With the Spenserian stanzas are interspersed 
occasional snatches of song in other metres, as in 
the lines on the fair Maid of Mona, two verses of 
which we quote, with the previous stanzas in which 
she is introduced :— 


« T have seen many women, beauties too— 
Tall, short, dark, fair, from north, south, east, and west— 
Some with complexions of the olive hue ; 
But ne’er on human features did eyes rest 
So spirituel :—her sylph form is imprest 
Upon my heart for ever. Could I wed, 
(I really am in earnest, not in jest,) 
And be by grace, and beauty, ever led, 
My heart would yearn to thee, sweet, modest Mary S****, 


** T would to thy dear praise a song now write, 
But all that Poet’s fancy ever penned, 
All that their soul of souls did e’er indite, 
Byron, Moore, Shelley,—aye, names without end, 
Cannot a lustre to perfection lend :— 
Old bachelors and greybeards perhaps may smile, 
Their smiles by no means will the matter mend, 
So if you'll have but patience for awhile, 
T’'ll do my best to sing—the Maid of Mona’s Isle. 
*¢ The Lassie of Onchan, oh, who can portray, 
In words, or with pencil, her figure and face ? 
Her smile is like sunrise just kissing the day, 
Enchanting her motion with each varied grace, 
Mary-ineen My-Chree. 
*¢ Her blue eyes beam dovelike, her voice it is clear 
As tones of a lute on a calm summer sea; 
The storms of life’s voyage that sweet voice would cheer; 
Child-like is her heart in its innocent glee. 
Mary-ineen My-Chree.” 


Among the miscellaneous poems are some pieces 
of merit, one of which, entitled ‘The Grave of 
Shakspeare,’ was recited at the Shakspearian fes- 
tival at Stratford-on-Avon, on the 26th of April 
this year, by Mr. Bennett, the tragedian, of the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham. The best lines are 
these :— 

‘* No phase of life but his gigantic mind 
Has tinctured with a glory! 
The blackest deeds that stain and sear the flesh, 
The brightest virtues that exalt the soul, 
He has unfolded ;—and our mortal eyes 
See with him through the future, as the past, 
His gifted mind within our own has placed 
A second conscience that unveils our souls. 
Heart-searcher he: the smallest throb that tells 
Of thought an atom; or the deepest gush _ 
Of feeling that runs thrilling through the yeins, 
Alike succumb to him; for his control 
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Is universal empire over man.— 

To all he reads the lesson of a life ; 

From youth to hoary age instruction gives. 
What maiden but has pondered o’er his strains ? 
What matron but has wept beneath his power ? 
What youth but has imbibed entrancing lore 
From the illumined pages he has writ ? 

What man but has felt manhood stronger rise 
Within his breast at his inspiring strain ? 
Firstborn of Nature he,—earth’s richest flower, 
Shedding the perfume of his deathless verse 

To give immortal fragrance to our lives.” 


The poems are very unequal, the author appa- 
rently having too great facility in versification, a 
talent not favourable to the production of poetry 
of standard worth, in which careful elaboration is 
as essential as rich fancy or warm feeling. But on 
the whole we are pleased with the poems, the 
spirit of which is good even when fault may be 
found with the diction. 


Protestantism. Being a Series of Discourses. By 
M. Pierre Du Bose. Translated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. J. B. Law. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

Du Bosc was one of the most conspicuous and able 

divines of the French Reformed Church in the 

seventeenth century. In his early years, at the 
colleges of Montauban and Saumur, he was distin- 
guished for his learning, and when only twenty- 
three years of age he became the colleague of the 
celebrated Bochart in the Protestant church of 

Caen, The bold and eloquent preaching of Du 

Bosc caused great trouble to the Roman Catholic 

priesthood, and every effort was made to have him 

silenced. On one occasion, when strong accusations 
were made at Paris, the Marechal Turenne declared 
that ‘‘ all the court were persuaded of his innocence, 
but the aim of the Jesuits was to smite the shep- 
herd that the sheep might be scattered!” The king 
was induced to suspend him for a time from public 
duty, but after a short residence at Chalons he 
again resumed his ministry at Caen, where he 
laboured for nearly forty years with zeal and fidelity 
for the promotion of the spiritual and political 
welfare of the persecuted Protestants. At length, 
in 1685, the repeal of the Edict of Nantes drove 
him into exile. He took refuge in Holland, and 
was kindly received by William, Prince of Orange, 
and his consort, afterwards Queen Mary. He was 
invited to become the pastor of the French church 
at Rotterdam, where he continued till his death in 
1692. Ofthe doctrinal depth and practical earnest- 
ness of Du Bosc’s theological works, the discourses 
in the present volume are fine examples. ‘The 
title of ‘ Protestantism’ gives the idea of controver- 
sial matter, but the discourses are calm didactic 
expositions of Scriptural truth. As sermons they 
are solid in matter, clear in statement, and eloquent 
in style. The translator, Mr. Law, has written an 
able and interesting introductory essay, chiefly 
containing notices of the history and constitution 
of the French Protestant Church, of which Du 

Bose was so illustrious an ornament. Mr. Law 

makes application of the history of Protestantism 

in France to various political and religious ques- 
tions of our own day. 


Louis XVII. His Life, his Sufferings, his Death. 
By A. De Beauchesne. Translated and edited 
by W. Hazlitt, Esq. Vizetelly and Co. 

M. De BEAvcHESNE’s memoir of Louis XVII. pre- 

sents a summary of all that is already known of the 

events of the French Revolution in connexion with 
the royal family. Professing to be a life of the 
son of Louis XVL., it gives anecdotes of him, and 

a detailed account of his illness and death, received 

from his last keepers, Gamin and Lasne, both of 

_ whom lived to a great age, and from whose testi- 
monies the author writes, thus effectually proving 
the imposture of the many pretended dauphins. 

Some remarkable details are given of the incidents 

of the captivity of the royal family in the Temple. 

The work is well translated, and is embellished 

with vignettes, plans, and some interesting fac- 

similes of documents and letters. Among these is 
the letter written by Marie Antoinette to her 
sister on the morning of her execution, letters of 
the king, of Madame Elizabeth, the official notice 
of the execution of Louis XVI., the declaration of 


M. Lasne as to the death of the Dauphin, and a 
variety of papers in fac-simile, which add much to 
the value and interest of the work. 





SUMMARY. 


A work likely to prove of much service to emi- 
grants has been published under the title of Zmi- 
grants’ Letters from Australia (Addey and Co.), 
with critical and explanatory remarks by Samuel 
Mossman, author of ‘ Australia Visited and Re- 
visited.’ The letters, which have been selected 
from the public journals and from private corre- 
spondence, express the feelings and record the 
impressions of colonists under a variety of circum- 
stances. They convey exactly the kind of prac- 
tical information desired by persons preparing or 
purposing to emigrate, and the remarks of an 
intelligent and experienced commentator like Mr, 
Mossman add to the value and interest of the com- 
munications. More information of a useful kind 
is contained in this little brochure than in many 
volumes of larger size. 

Some Lectures on Intemperance (Clarke, Beeton, 
and Co.), by Lyman Beecher, D.D., father of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, are written with much vigour, and 
contain many striking statements on this personal 
and social evil, with suggestions for its diminution 
and removal. Dr. Beecher justly considers that 
“the chief remedy is to be sought in a correct and 
efficient public sentiment, such as has turned 
slavery out of half of our land, and will yet expel 
it from the world.” The subject is treated with 
the earnestness which might be expected in a 
Christian minister, who is also a man of powerful 
intellect, and of a patriotic and benevolent spirit. 
A volume by another American author, the Rev. 
Calvin Cotton, LL.D., The Genius and Mission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States (J. S. Hodson), is edited, with a preface, by 
the Rev. Pierce Conolly, M.A., formerly domestic 
Chaplain to the late Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton 
Towers. Dr. Cotton gives an historical and sta- 
tistical account of this branch of the church in 
America. Mr. Conolly in his preface speaks 
strongly on the subject of Roman Catholic aggres- 
sion, and the dangers to be dreaded from the in- 
crease of Popish influence and the spread of Popish 
doctrine. He makes application of the facts in 
Dr. Cotton’s book to the state of matters, political 
as well as theological, in England. We think that 
the editor's fears lead him to some exaggeration, 
which is somewhat natural in one whose attention 
has been so much directed to the proceedings of 
the church to which he formerly belonged. Even 
with regard to America, he presents a picture more 
gloomy than facts warrant. Surely he is wrong 
when he says, “it is doubtful whether at this 
moment there are not more places of Popish wor- 
ship in the Anglo-Saxon United States than Anglo- 
Protestant churches.” Probably he only means 
by Anglo-Protestant churches those of the episcopal 
denomination, which in America forms only a 
small section of the Protestant church. The Pres- 
byterian, Independent, Baptist, and Wesleyan 
churches all exist in great numbers throughout 
the Union, and the omission of reference to these 
gives an erroneous impression in the foregoing 
statement. In a metrical rhapsody, entitled 
Calmstorm, the Reformer, a Dramatic Comment 
(Timson, New York), an anonymous author gives 
his views on a number of political and social ques- 
tions which are mooted in the United States. To 
English readers the comments may serve to throw 
light on some of the strange phases of opinion and 
sentiment among our transatlantic brethren. The 
annual report of the Royal National Institution 
for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, is pub- 
lished in the last quarterly number of the Scciety’s 
periodical, The Life-Boat. The Report presents 
many proofs of the valuable services rendered by 
this Institution in saving life and property on the 
British coasts. It is calculated that between seven 
and eight hundred lives are annually lost on our 
own shores from shipwreck. Wherever life-boats 
and other means of help have been provided, the 
number of fatal plier + 

















duced. It is greatly to be desired that the opera- 
tions of so excellent an Institution should be ex- 
tended. At present the sources of income are 
small, which could not be the case if the objects 
and proceedings of the Society were more generally 
known. We earnestly recommend to the notice 
of our readers the little quarterly periodical, ‘The 
Life-Boat,’ published at the Office, 20, John Street, 
Adelphi, the price of which is twopence each 
number. The August number contains a classified 
list of all the ascertained casualties during the year 
1852, with remarks, and an interesting paper ‘On 
the means of effecting Communication with 
Stranded Vessels.’ We are happy to observe that 
the number of lives saved last year by the Society’s 
exertions was no less than 773, while in the pre. 
vious year the number was 230, and the greatest 
in any former year 470. The Institution was first 
established in 1824. On another subject of bene- 
volent and philanthropic charity is published a 
pamphlet, Strangers’ Homes ; or, the Model Lodging 
Houses of London (Saunders and Stamford), de- 
scribed and recommended by J. Dacres Devlin, 
who has been both an emigrant and a model 
lodger. The author gives hints from his own ex- 
perience to these who seek work either at home or 
abroad, and he makes comments and offers sug- 
gestions on the management and use of the esta- 
blishments which it is the chief object of his work 
to describe. The remarks deserve the attention of 
the working classes, and of all who take interest in 
their comfort and welfare. The description of the 
London lodging-houses is given in great detail, 
and will serve as a guide for the establishment of 
such Institutions elsewhere. 

A translation of part of Professor Gervinus’s ‘In- 
troduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Moritz Ternan, Ph.D., assisted by the Rev. J. M. 
Stephens, is entitled The Course and .Tendency of 
History since the Overthrow of the Empire of Napo- 
leon J. An English translation has been given in 
‘ Bohn’s Shilling Series,’ in noticing which (ante, p. 
528) we made some remarks on the political life of 
Gervinus, and on the circumstances under which his 
work appeared. That translation was hastily and 
somewhat carelessly prepared to meet the public 
curiosity about a work which had created much 
sensation on the Continent, and had subjected its 
author to imprisonment. The Professor’s trial 
commenced at Mannheim on the 24th of February, 
and on the second of March sentence was pro- 
nounced, condemning him to four months’ imprison- 
ment, and the book to be publicly destroyed. We 
have already expressed our opinion of the work, 
the contents of which will be made known to 
English readers more correctly by the literal ren- 
dering of the present translators. Even under the 
disadvantages of the less careful version previously 
published, many readers have doubtless assented 
to our judgment of the Professor’s introduction as 
being a learned and philosophical discourse, liberal 
in its spirit, but in its style calm and didactic, and 
likely to act powerfully on those who more directly 
move the popular masses, 
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Vance’s (F. W.) Sermons, 8vo, cl., 10s. 

‘Webster’s (W. B.) Ireland. Second edit., fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Zieke Reiziger ; or, Rambles in Java, &c., imp, Svo, £1 1s. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the management, &c., of the National Gallery, 
have presented their Report, and their recommen- 
dations, we rejoice to find, are entirely in accord- 
ance with the suggestions from time to time urged 
in these columns, The chief feature of our sug- 
gestions, as our readers know, has been that of 
removing to the new National Gallery the An- 
tiquities and Art Collections of the British Museum, 
go as to afford the same harmony of arrangement 
as that of the Louvre and other continental gal- 
leries, and yield space to the Library and Natural 
History Collections. The result of the Committee’s 
inquiry on this point has been very decisive. 

“Your Committee have also taken evidence 
regarding the collections of Monumental Antiquity 
and Fine Art in the British Museum. The diffi- 
culties experienced in the National Gallery from 
want of space, have lately been felt in the same or a 
similar degree inthe Museum. Every portion of that 
building is stated to have become so crowded, that 
neither the arrangement nor the augmentation of 
the collections can be effectually proceeded with. 
The project of uniting the Fine Art collections of 
the Museum, on a new site, with the National Gal- 
lery collection, if desirable un other grounds, would 
thus have the advantage of affording relief to the 
crowded state of the Museum, the space vacated 
being left at the disposal of other branches of that 
institution. 

“The combination in one building, and under 
one direction, of the National Collections of Clas- 
sical Art and Antiquity with those of Natural His- 
tory and Physical Science, as now exemplified in 
the Museum, has often been remarked as inappro- 
priate; while the congeniality of character between 
the branches now proposed to be united, their his- 
torical dependence on each other, and their capacity 
of mutual illustration, cannot be disputed. 

“ The objections stated in the case of the Gal- 
lery, to a site in the centre of London, apply ina 
greater or less degree to the art collections of the 
Museum. Its finest monuments have been described 
by those charged with their custody as undergoing 
a process of discoloration, similar to that to which 
the pictures of the Gallery are exposed, and in- 
volving the necessity of frequent washing and po- 
lishing prejudicial to their safety. 


“Tune, 1° die Augusti, 1853.—Members Present. 
Colonel Mure in the Chair. 

Sir W. Molesworth. Lord William Graham. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. Stirling. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Hardiuge. 
Mr. Baring Wall. 


“Motion made, and question put, ‘ That it is 
not expedient to divide the Collection of Antiquities 
at the British Museum, nor to remove any part of 
it from the building’ (Lord Seymour). Committee 
divided. 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 7. 
Lord Seymour. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. B. Wall. Mr. Stirling. 
Sir W. Molesworth. Mr. Milnes. 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. 


“Motion made, and question put, ‘ That the 
Committee are of opinion that the question of 
combining the various Artistic and Archzological 
Collections in the British Museum with the National 
Gallery be referred to a Royal Commission’ (Lord 
Elcho). Committee divided. 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 4. 
Lord Elcho. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Stirling. Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Milnes. Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Wall. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. 





“‘ Motion made and question put, ‘ That no time 
should be lost in obtaining the decision upon the 
above question, in order that the New National 
Gallery should be commenced with all convenient 
speed’ (Lord Wm. Graham), Committee divided. 

Ayes, 6. No, 1. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. M. Milnes. 
Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


Management of the Gallery. 


The Committee recommend that the manage- 
ment of the collections so combined should be 
under the superintendence of a Director-in-Chief, 
with a salary of not less than 1000/. a-year. 

‘In directing their attention to the changes or 
improvements which it may be desirable to intro- 
duce in the management of the Gallery, Your 
Committee have made every effort to obtain the 
evidence of witnesses conversant with public insti- 
tutions of a parallel nature, or who have devoted 
their attention to the peculiarities and defects of 
the present system. ‘They have also procured 
from abroad, in answer to queries transmitted 
through the Foreign Office, much valuable in- 
formation relative to the constitution and govern- 
ment of the principal European museums of anti- 
quity and fine art. 

‘* Various schemes of alteration and reform have 
been brought under their notice. 

‘*Tn one instance it has been proposed to retain 
the present system of management by an unpaid 
Board of Trustees, with certain modifications in 
the subordinate details of business. Another pro- 
posal has been made to continue the Trustees 
merely in the more restricted capacity of a visiting 
or controlling body; the immediate direction being 
otherwise constituted. 

‘*Some authorities would vest the management 
in a Board or Council, consisting of three or more 
paid directors, with co-ordinate powers; but much 
difference of opinion prevails among the advocates 
of this plan, as to the relative duties or responsi- 
bilities to be assigned to the several members of 
such a Board. 

‘‘A simpler, more definite form of government, 
recommended by numerous witnesses, is that of a 
single salaried Director-in-chief, in whom should 
be concentrated the whole responsibility for every 
branch of administration, whether conducted im- 
mediately by himself, or through his assistant 
officers. This plan, which now generally prevails 
in the foreign Galleries, is that which, in the 
opinion of Your Committee, deserves a prefer- 
ence, 

‘“‘ Your Committee further approve of the follow- 
ing suggestions, which have been brought under 
their notice by the advocates of several of these 
schemes :— 

“That the immediate Direction of the establish- 
ment, whether vested in a single officer or in a 
Board, should be responsible to some department 
of Government, and through it to Parliament. 

“That this department, with the assistance and 
advice of the Director or Board, should frame a 
code of regulations for the guidance of the several 
officers, to be revised from time to time as may 
seem needful. 

“That a certain sum of money should be an- 
nually placed by Parliament at the disposal of the 
Director or Board, to be expended in the purchase 
of additions to the collection. 

“That in cases where opportunity for acqui- 
sitions of extraordinary value might occur, the 
controlling department of Government should be 
authorised to make extraordinary grants, if applied 
to by the Directors, and satisfied of the reasonable- 
ness of the application. 

‘That, through the controlling department, an 
Annual Report on the condition and conduct of 
the establishment for the past year should be made 
by the Direction to Parliament. 

“That such Report should contain the requisite 
particulars as to the purchase of pictures, and the 





general details of management and expenditure 
during the year; with the estimated expenditure 
of various kinds for the ensuing year. 

“That, after consideration of this Report, the 
controlling department should be authorised to 
issue such general instructions for the guidance of 
the Direction during the ensuing year as may be 
deemed advisable. 

‘The most important duty attached to the ma- 
nagement, in whatever mode it may be constituted, 
and the one involving the greatest amount of 
responsibility, seems to be generally admitted to 
be that of picture purchasing. Accordingly, the 
principal objection urged to the appvintment of a 
sole Director-in-chief has been the supposed diffi- 
culty of finding any single individual possessing 
the requisite qualifications for that duty, or who 
would be willing to undergo the responsibility 
attached to its execution. Those qualifications 
should comprise, it is alleged, not only a complete 
knowledge of the styles of the various masters and 
schools of art, and of the value, both intrinsic and 
commercial, of their works, such as no one person 
is likely to combine, but an enlightened taste in 
appreciating their several merits, to the exclusion 
of all partiality for particular schools, epochs, or 
authors, A Board or Council would, it is urged, 
be more likely to unite these various qualities; and 
the members of such a body, acting as a check or 
control on each other, would tend to ensure judi- 
cious and impartial decisions. 

“Your Committee, while giving due weight to 
these reasonable considerations, are yet of opinion 
that the benefits arising from one concentrated 
responsibility would prove superior to those to be 
expected from such a deliberative council. Ad- 
mitting that so many important qualities may 
not be easily found combined in a single func- 
tionary, Your Committee see no reason to doubt 
that the requisite duties might be effectually per- 
formed by one possessing such an amount of know- 
ledge, judgment, and experience as might serve 
for his guidance in ordinary cases, and indnce him, 
where his own judgment was at fault, to resort to 
the best advice and opinions. 


Site of the Gallery. 


The consideration of the question of site has 
ended in a recommendation to accept the locality 
at Kensington Gore, offered by the Great Exhi- 
bition Commissioners, but not without the expres- 
sion of a fear that it will get too much surrounded 
with buildings, 

‘The measures above suggested for the future 
management of the Gallery might naturally become 
liable to modification, were its contents, according 
to a scheme which has lately occupied public atten- 
tion, to be combined in one building, or group of 
buildings, with the National Collections of Anti- 
quity and Fine Art preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. A large number of Wit- 
nesses have declared themselves in favour of that 
scheme. As a preliminary step to a proper esti- 
mate of its feasibility, Your Committee have care- 
fully inquired into the site and condition of the 
present structure in '‘lrafalgar-square. 

“ Thatstructure was completed in the year 1837, 
and the pictures were removed to the portion of it 
allotted to the collection in 1838. It has long been 
found altogether inadequate for its purpose. Even 
were the part of it now occupied by the Royal 
Academy to be made over to the Gallery, although 
sufficient accommodation might probably be ob- 
tained for the present collection, little, if any, 
space would remain for future augmentations. 
The enlargement of the site would be attended 
with unusual expense and difficulty. The property 
of the institution is limited to the ground on 
which it stands. Of the two contiguous pro- 
perties, the barracks to the north-west, and the 
workhouse to the north-east, the former cannot 
be acquired on any terms; the latter perhaps 
might be purchased, but at a cost disproportioned 
to the means of extension which it would afford. 

‘* Even could the whole of the requisite area be 
obtained on reasonable terms, the adaptation of a 
building on that site for a gallery of paintings 
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would be questionable. The site certainly pos- 
sesses in a high degree the merits of centrality and 
accessibility. But the Commission appointed in 
1850 to report on the state of the pictures, ex- 
pressed an opinion adverse to the construction of a 
new Gallery in the same situation, chiefly on 
account of its exposure to smoke, dust, idle crowds, 
and other influences unfavourable to the preserva- 
tion of pictures. 

“Four new sites have been more especially 
brought under their attention. 

“‘The first is that suggested by Sir Charles 
Eastlake in his evidence before the Committee of 
1850, also by witnesses examined by this Com- 
mittee. It is nearly in the centre of the wide 
expanse of forest and pleasure ground comprised 
under the names of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, at the extremity of the vista in front of 
Kensington Palace, and near the sunk brick wall 
which separates the gardens from the Old Deer 
Park. 

“* Two sites in Kensington Gardens were recom- 
mended by the Commission, appointed in 1850 to 
examine and report on the situations best adapted 
to the proposed object. One of these is nearly in 
the centre of the north side of the gardens, fronting 
the Bayswater-road ; the other is near the northern 
extremity of the west side of the gardens. 

“The fourth site is that proposed by the Com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. It 
forms the upper or northern extremity of the 
ground lately purchased by them at Kensington 
Gore, with the view generally of affording sites for 
public institutions of science and art, and fronts to 
the Knightsbridge-road. 

‘The first of these four sites has been described 
by many witnesses as combining, in a high degree, 
the properties above enumerated as specially de- 
sirable for a Museum of Monuments of Art. It is 
elevated and airy ; protected on every side by a 
distance varying from one-third of a mile to a 
mile, as well from other groups of buildings as 
from the risks of such buildings being erected. 
The soil, which is pure Kensington gravel, affords 
security against damp, and the distance from 
London is less than that of any other of the pro- 
posed sites. 

“The sites pointed out by the Commission of 
1850 possess the advantage of freedom of space 
and air on the Kensington Garden side ; but on 
the remaining sides are exposed, by the contiguity 
of the high road, and of suburbs and houses, to 
smoke and other noxious influences. 

“The fourth site, that of Kensington Gore 
House, while more readily accessible than those 
just mentioned, is liable in a greater degree to the 
sume objections of atmosphere and vicinity. The 
frontage of the newly acquired ground would, even 
with certain contemplated additions, be so narrow, 
that the outer extremities of the proposed building 
could hardly be removed more than a few hundred 
feet each from the neighbouring streets or houses. 
The intended construction on the ground imme- 
diately behind of ranges of other buildings for 
public institutions, would further interfere with 
the isolated position which has been described as 
desirable for the New Museum and Gallery. The 
witnesses examined have been unanimous in stating, 
that such a concentration of public buildings on 
that ground would tend to convert the detached 
streets, or houses, by which it is now partially 
surrounded, into a continuous town; and one 
highly competent witness has even stated as his 
opinion, that those streets and houses already 
virtually amount to such a town. 

“«* Motion made and question proposed, ‘ That it 
is the opinion of this Committee that a paragraph 
should be introduced into the Report, expressing 
their recommendation that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the offer of a site at Ken- 
sington Gore for the erection of a National Gallery 
of Art, made by the Royal Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, should be accepted’ (Mr. M. 
Milnes). 

“‘Amendment proposed, to leave out from the 
word ‘That,’ to the end of the question, in order 
to add the following words :—‘This Committee 


will now proceed with the further consideration of 
the Report on Picture Cleaning’ (Mr. Baring 
Wall), instead thereof. Question put, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


question.’ Committee divided :— 
Ayes, 6. Noes, 8. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. Lord Elcho. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Lord William Graham. 
Mr. M. Milnes. 

Mr. Ewart. 
‘* Main question put and agreed to.” 


Mr. Stirling. 


Conflicting Evidence as to the Cleaning. 

Owing to the public excitement and interest on 
the subject of Picture Cleaning, great pains have 
been taken by the Comthittee to give it the fullest 
investigation. The evidence, as might be éxpected, 
has been most conflicting and difficult to report 
upon. The following is the substance, as collected 
from witnesses of credit and experience in questions 
of this nature. 

“The chief difficulty which they have encoun- 
tered in the performance of this duty has arisen 
from the conflicting tenor of the statements or 
opinions elicited from the witnesses, either as to 
the propriety of cleaning the pictures at all, or as 
to the results of the process when performed. The 
preponderance of testimony is to the effect that the 
appearance of the paintings has been deteriorated ; 
of some, in regard to their general aspect, by the 
removal of the mellow tone which they previously 
exhibited ; whether that tone may have been due 
to the finish of the master, to the influence of time, 
or to the varnish or other applications with which 
they may have been overspread. In other cases 
special blemishes have been found or alleged to 
exist, which, in the former state of the pictures, 
were not perceptible. But the discrepancy in the 
views of individual witnesses tends much to dimi- 
nish or neutralize this balance of unfavourable evi- 
dence. While there is no picture in the list but 
has been pronounced by one or more critics to have 
been seriously damaged, in many instances, the 
same picture condemned by one authority, has been 
declared by another to have escaped from the hands 
of the cleaner unimpaired, or, it may be, in improved 
condition. Even in those cases where there ap- 
pears the strongest body of adverse evidence, tes- 
timony has been borne by experienced artists and 
amateurs to the difficulty of distinguishing, in 
regard to a picture, previously obscured by coats of 
dirt or discoloured varnish, how far the blemishes 
observable on the removal of such coats are to be 
ascribed to the cleaner last employed ; how far 
they may not be due to others through whose hands 
the picture may have passed, at various periods of 
its transmission trom the easel of the master to the 
walls of the Gallery. 

** Another mode in which various witnesses 
would explain or palliate defects that may have 
become apparent since the late cleaning, has been 
a reference to the well-known fact, that spurious 
repairs or repaints are liable to be brought away 
by applications which would not affect the original 
surface of a picture. Had, therefore, such repairs 
previously existed, and been removed or disturbed 
in the last cleaning, the result might be a want 
of harmony, the usual remedy for which, a fresh 
restoration or retoning of the picture, is net alleged 
in any instance to have been resorted to by the 
Gallery cleaner. 

** But while abstaining, for the reasons above 
intimated, from any more specific judgment on the 
effect. of the late operations, Your Committee can- 
not express their approval of the mode in which 
they have been authorized and executed. 


Defective State of the Art of Picture Cleaning. 

“‘Tt appears from the evidence that picture- 
cleaning, as at present practised, is an empirical 
process, rather than an art guided by fixed prin- 
ciples. While each cleaner has his own peculiar 
methods, which he for the most part endeavours to 
keep secret, the method adopted or commended 





by one as safe and efficacious, is often condemned 


[ Aug. 20 





by another as mischievous or destructive. Even 
the more experienced members of the profession 
seem rarely to possess that elementary stock of 
scientific acquirement which Your Committee con- 
sider desirable, if not indispensable, in the appli- 
cation of processes of so hazardous a nature to pre- 
cious works of art. The necessity of a certain 
amount of such acquirement appears the greater 
by reference to the fact stated by experienced 
artists, that the numerous different modes of paint- 
ing practised by different masters orschools, requirea 
similar variety of modes in dealing with their works, 

“*Mr. John Seguier, who has of late years been 
exclusively employed in the Gallery, and who 
enjoys a reputation equal to that of any of his 
fellow-practitioners, has himself stated that he 
knows nothing of chemistry, and that he is igno- 
rant of the ingredients of which the varnish he 
uses is composed. Of the two principal modes of 
removing dirty varnish, the one by friction, or 
‘dry rubbing,’ the other by the application of che 
mical solvents, the former has been pronounced by 
several witnesses, among whom is Mr. Seguier, to 
be safe and efficacious, and is that which he uses 
by preference in cases where it may be available. 
By other authorities, inclusive of Mr. Uwins, the 
keeper of the Gallery, under whom Mr. Seguier acts, 
the same process of friction has been condemned, as 
dangerous, and specially to be avoided. Mr. Seguier, 
and another picture-cleaner in extensive practice, 
have asserted, that a seasoned oil-painting is not 
susceptible of injury from any application of spirits 
of wine to its surface; and that by consequence 
there can be no risk in using that solvent in a pure 
state, to remove dirt or varnish from a picture of 
the above description. By a number of other 
picture-cleaners, both professional and amateur, it 
has been maintained, that pure spirits of wine 
freely applied to the surface of any picture would 
bite through the paint to the ground of the canvas. 

‘*From the experiments undertaken by Mr. 
Faraday, at the request of Your Committee, to 
test the value of these conflicting opinions, it ap- 
pears that a vehicle of pure oil is, in fact, little if 
at all affected by any application of alcohol. But 
the same experiments have shown that a slight 
addition to that oil, of varnish, or of the resinous 
substances of which varnish is usually composed, 
which addition has been more or less customary 
during every period of the art of oil-painting, more 
especially in finishing off the surface of a picture,— 
would render the paint proportionally as suscep- 
tible of decomposition from alcohol as the varnish 
with which the picture is covered. If to this con- 
sideration be added the difficulty of distinguishing 
in any case, without experimental analysis, the 
precise materials of which what is commonly called 
an ‘ oil-painting’ may in whole or in part be com- 
posed, there can be little question of the danger to 
which some of the Gallery pictures have been 
exposed by the treatment they have lately under- 
gone, especially the two Canaletti. From both of 
these Mr. Seguier states, he removed the entire 
coats of varnish down to the paint with pure spirits 
of wine. It is therefore worthy of remark, that 
one of these pictures, that entitled ‘A View in 
Venice,’ is the one of the whole number cleaned, 
which by the general admission of all classes of 
witnesses, offers the least equivocal traces of having 
been injured by the late treatment. 


Want of Precautions in the Gallery. 


“Such being the risks with which picture- 
cleaners themselves admit their processes to be 
attended, it will hardly be necessary to point out 
the expediency, in cases where their services may 
be deemed indispensable, of imposing every prac- 
ticable check or safeguard on their operations. 
Your Committee regret being unable to report 
that an adequate amount of such precaution has 
been adopted by the managers of the National 
Gallery. ; 

‘It has been stated in evidence by Mr. Uwins, 
the present keeper of the Gallery, a Royal Acade- 
mician, who, it may be presumed, owes his ap- 
pointment to his eminence as an artist and a judge 





of art, and who is, consequently, or ought to be, 
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the person officially responsible to the Trustees for 
the safe preservation of the collection,—that in 
respect to the lately cleaned pictures he has not 
been consulted, either as to how far they required 
cleaning, or as to the mode in which they ought to 
be cleaned. He adds, that, had he been consulted, 
he would not, for reasons stated in his evidence, 
have recommended the cleaning. The person by 
whose advice he considers the Trustees to have been 
guided is Mr. Seguier, who is not even a salaried 
officer of the establishment. The only duty stated 
by Mr. Uwins to have been performed by himself 
on the occasion, was that of transmitting to and 
from Mr. Seguier the communications which passed 
between him and the Trustees on the subject. The 
mode in which the pictures were to be treated was 


left, he asserts, altogether to the discretion of the | 


cleaner. Nor was Mr. Seguier required previously 
to give in any report, either as to the condition of 
the pictures (beyond the fact of their dirty surface), 
as to the materials with which they were painted, 
or as to the nature of the processes to which they 
were to be submitted. 

“The statements of Mr. Uwins are partially 
confirmed by both Mr. Seguier and Sir Charles 
Eastlake, now himself a Trustee, and formerly 
keeper of the Gallery; also by the tenor of the 
Minutes of the Trust. They have, however, been 
met by the evidence of several other Trustees, to 
the effect that Mr. Uwins was habitually present 
in his official capacity at the meetings of the Board, 
and that it has always been understood that he 
was authorised and expected, on such occasions, to 
give his opinion, even when not formally consulted, 
especially on matters of technical description. 
Your Committee do not feel competent to decide 
as to such delicate points of difference between the 
Trustees and their chief officer. But the existence 


| 


of his assistant were discontinued in the Gallery 
during Sir Charles’s tenure of office. They have, 
however, been renewed since the appointment of 
Mr. Uwins, apparently without the express sanction 
of that gentleman, but without opposition or re- 
mark on his part. 

“‘ Another objection to the late extensive un- 
dertakings in the cleaning department, by which 
both Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Uwins seem 
to have been influenced in their disapproval of 
them, is the present defective state of the Gallery 
building, both in regard to space and site. 
These defects interfere not only with the deliberate 
and careful cleaning of the pictures, but with their 
permanent maintenance in their new state of clean- 
liness ; exposed as they are to influences which, in 
the judgment of the managers of the Gallery, must 
tend to bring them rapidly back to their previous 
state of dirt and obscurity. 


Discordant Views of the Managers. 


“Tn justice to Mr. Uwins, attention must be 
drawn to his statement, that, while neither con- 
sulted by the Trustees as to whether the pictures 
should be cleaned, nor as to the mode of cleaning 
them, he yet considered it his duty, though without 
instructions to that effect, carefully to superintend 
the progress of the work, and see that no mischief 
happened to the pictures ; and that he would have 
thought it right to stop Mr. Seguier, had he ob- 
served danger in his mode of treatment. Your 
Committee, however, have been led to doubt 
whether much benefit can have resulted from this 
measure of precaution, owing to the discordance in 
the accounts given by the two gentlemen of the 
processes to which the pictures were subjected. 
Mr. Seguier states, that, after washing off certain 
upper coats of oil or dirt with soap and water, he 





of so entire a misunderstanding, in a case where 


mutual confidence was so greatly to be desired, 
seems little compatible with the efficient manage- 
ment of the Institution. It also appears that a 
difference of opinion existed among the Trustees 
themselves as to the expediency of the late clean- 
ing, and that Sir C. Eastlake, President of the 
Royal Academy, and the only member of the Trust | 
who is himself a professional artist, was, like Mr. 
Uwins, opposed to it. Under these circumstances, 

it was the more desirable that the official adviser of | 
the Trustees, even had he, from diffidence or 
other causes, abstained from spontaneously offering 
his advice, should have been specially consulted. 


Time allotted to the Operation. 


“The time allotted to the execution of the work, 
the six weeks of annual vacation, has also been 
described, by witnesses conversant in such matters, 
48 inadequate to the safe treatment of so many 
Pictures, several of them of large dimensions. The 
whole number of pictures consigned to Mr. Seguier 
during the recent vacation was 14, and the number 
actually cleaned was 12. Of these, nine were 
subjected to the operation in its wider sense, by 
the removal of the old coats of varnish. Three 
others, of very large size, the Sebastiano del 
Piombo, the Parmigianino, and a Murillo, under- 
wenta slighter process of washing and re-varnishing. 
The cleaning of the remaining two, a Salvator 
vosa and a Claude, was postponed for want of 
time. It is true that Mr. Seguier has been in the 
habit of employing an assistant ; but this practice, 
although it may enable him to get more rapidly 
through his work, seems open to question in re- 
gard to the proper execution of it. Several eminent 
Picture cleaners have stated their disapproval of 
the practice, as inconsistent with the proper appli- 
cation of processes depending so entirely for their 
success on the skill of the individual operator ; 
unless in so far as the aid afforded may be limited 
to mere manual labour, or to other functions of a 
Comparatively unimportant nature. No such re- 
striction, however, seems to have been imposed on 
the assistant of Mr. Seguier. These objections 
appear to have been shared by Sir C. Eastlake at 
the time when he held the office of keeper ; it 
having been stated by Mr. Seguier that, in con- 
Sequence of an order from Sir Charles, the services 





partially removed the lower sounder coat of varnish 
from seven of the pictures by the process of fric- 
tion or dry rubbing. Mr. Uwins, on the other 
hand, maintains that this process of friction, which 
he condemns as dangerous, was never, to his know-" 
ledge, employed by Mr. Seguier in the case of any 
one of the cleaned pictures, The discrepancies of 
opinion, or assertion, among the members of the 
managing body, in regard to the late proceedings, 

tend forcibly to illustrate the uncertainty and 
danger of the whole system of picture cleaning, as 
carried on in the establishment. Attention has 
already been drawn to a disagreement among the 
members of the Trust, regarding the extent to 

which Mr. Seguier should be authorized to carry 

his operations. By one portion of the members it 

was proposed that he should be empowered, not 
only to remove the old varnish, but, under certain 

restrictions, to improve or repair the surface of the 

picture below. An objection wastaken by Sir Charles 

Eastlake to the too great latitude of these powers, 

and they were restricted, in an amended resolution, 

to the ‘removal of the old varnish.’ Mr. Seguier 
states, accordingly, that in acting on this limited 

instruction, he removed the whole varnish from 

three of the pictures, the two Canaletti and the 

Guercino; but that he left a thin coat of the 

old varnish on the surface of the remainder. Mr. 

Uwins maintains that in no single instance was 

such entire removal of the old varnish effected, but 

that in every instance Mr. Seguier left a thin coat 

for the protection of the picture. Sir Charles 

Eastlake, on the other hand, has expressed his 

belief that Mr. Seguier ‘overpassed his instruc- 

tions ;’ which implies that he had done something 

more than remove the old varnish. But in what 

mode he had thus exceeded his powers, Sir Charles 

has not clearly explained. 


Picture-cleaning prior to the Keepership of 


| superintendence of the details of 


an extent scarcely compatible with that special 
management 
which they seem to have regarded as incumbent 
on them in other respects. 

“In a minute, of date 5 August, 1844, it is 
stated, ‘ that Mr. Eastlake brought to the notice 
of the Trustees the expediency of causing such of 
the pictures in the National Gallery as require 
cleaning, &c., to be so dealt with during the ensuing 
vacation.’ It was resolved accordingly, ‘ That 
Mr. Eastlake be authorised to take this oppor- 
tunity of causing such work to be executed by 
proper persons to be selected for the purpose.’ 
The Keeper, by this minute, as by other similar 
minutes on other occasions, is empowered to take 
down, at his pleasure, any number of pictures, 
without specification of names or places on the 
walls, and deliver them into the hands of any 
cleaner he may select, to be treated in any man- 
ner he may think fit. In pursuance of this instrue- 
tion, a gentleman named Brown was entrusted by 
Sir Charles with the putting in order of six pictures, 
which were accordingly cleaned,—in one instance 
partially repainted,—and hung up again during 
the vacation, without any report of the transaction 
being made to the Trustees. No mention of the 
names, either of the cleaned pictures or of the 
cleaner, occurs in the minutes until upwards of two 
years afterwards, when the circumstances were in- 
cidentally brought under the notice of the Trustees 
in connexion with another series of similar opera- 
tions. 

“Tn 1845, the Susanna of Guido was cleaned, 
retouched, and hung up in the Gallery, without 
any communication between the Keeper and the 
Board of Trustees, or any knowledge of the trans- 
action on their part until it was completed. The 
authority on which Sir C. Eastlake acted on this 
occasion was that of Sir Robert Peel, then First 
Lord of the Treasury, and also a Member of the 
Trust; to whose single instructions Sir Charles 
describes himself as deferring on other occasions, 
without communication with the Trustees. The 
correspondence with Sir Robert, in consequence of 
which the Susanna was cleaned and restored, is 
described by Sir Charles as so strictly private, that 
he did not think himself at liberty to report its 
contents to the Trustees without Sir Robert's ex- 
press permission. 

“* Your Committee deem it their duty to express 
their sense of the irregularity of these proceedings, 
—an irregularity of which Sir Charles Eastlake has 
declared himself to be now fully conscious. 

‘Apart from these defects in the mode of 
authorising the cleaning of pictures, an undue 
latitude seem then, as now, to have been permitted 
to the discretion of the cleaner, This appears 
from the evidence of Mr. Brown, who states, that 
after he had cleaned and restored the Judgment of 
Paris, by Rubens, under the superintendence and 
with the assistance of Sir Charles Eastlake, several 
other pictures were made over to him, with Sir 
Charles’s assurance ‘that he would not look at 
them till they were done, and that he (Mr. Brown) 
might do what he pleased with them.’ Accord- 
ingly SimCharles did not see them again until Mr. 
Brown’s operations were completed. It has been 
remarked by Sir Charles, that from his experience 
of the skill and care exhibited in the treatment of 
the Rubens, he felt assured that the other pictures 
would be equally safe in Mr. Brown’s hands. Your 
Committee, however, are inclined to doubt how far 
any such amount of experience could warrant so 
unconditional a surrender of a part of the national 
collection into the hands of any cleaner whatever. 

“‘ Your Committee here consider it proper to call 
attention to the fact of the great and sudden ex- 
tension which seems to have been given to the 





Mr. Uwins. 

“‘ During the keepership of Sir Charles Eastlake, | 
1843—1847, which preceded that of Mr. Uwins, a | 
greater degree of discretional power was exercised | 
by the holder of that office than has since | 
been the case. The Trustees appear, indeed, at | 
that period, in the particular matter of picture- | 
cleaning, to have divested themselves of their own 
immediate share of control and responsibility, to 


| practice of picture-cleaning in the Gallery imme- 


diately after the death of Mr. William Seguier, and 
the succession of Sir Charles Eastlake to the office 
of Keeper. From a return obtained of the number of 
pictures cleaned since the removal of the collection 
to the present building, it appears that during the 
six years that elapsed from the epoch of that re- 
moval, in 1837, to the death of Mr. W. Seguier in 
1848, no picture had been cleaned to such an 
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extent as to render it necessary to keep any record 
of the transaction. In the year 1844, the first of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s Keepership, 11 pictures are 
returned as cleaned in a greater or less degree ; 
and the whole number cleaned during the nine 
— from 1844 to 1852 amounts to 28. It has 

en stated by Sir Charles, that he found the col- 
lection, on the death of Mr. William Seguier, in 
bad condition, rendering it necessary that extraor- 
dinary measures should be taken for its improve- 
ment; other witnesses have, however, given evi- 
dence to an opposite effect. 


Backs of the Pictures. 


“The dirty state in which the backs of the 
pictures have been found by your Committee, tends 
further to evince the absence of combined action or 
definite responsibility in the system of manage- 
ment. In the year 1850 a Committee of this 
House recommended that the backs of the pictures 
‘should be carefully protected from the dust and 
other impurities continually deposited on them.’ 
This recommendation was founded on the Report 
of a Commission, consisting of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. William Russell, and Mr, Faraday, appointed 
‘to inquire into the siate of the pictures in the 
National Gallery.’ In that Report attention 
was directed ‘to the great quantities of dust 
lodged about the backs, especially of the pictures 
in canvas, which, being of themselves more or 
less porous, are subjected to the action which 
arises from impure accumulations;’ and a mode 
was suggested for providing the necessary pro- 
tection against this evil. In the Com nittee of 
1850, to whose Report that of the Commixsion was 
appended, further evidence was collected from ex- 
perienced artists and pictzre-eleaners, Mr. Seguier 
among others, to the effect that as much or more 
injury was done from the action of such noxious 
influences upon the back than upon the front of a 
picture. It is, therefore, with some surprise that 
Your Committee have observed that the question 
of a better protection of the backs has never, during 
the three years that have elapsed, been brought 
under the notice of the Trustees; although two of 
the three members of the Commission of 1850 have, 
since November of that year, been themselves 
members of the Trust. The backs of the pictures 
are now, accordingly, covered with a deposit of 
filth, which, if the Reports of the Committee and 
Commission of 1850 are of any value, must daily 
be producing the mischief described in these docu- 
ments as inherent in such a condition. 

‘It has been stated in evidence by Mr. Seguier 
that he several times brought this subject under 
the attention of Colonel Thwaites, the Assistant 
keeper of the Gallery, in the hope that his own 
opinion as to the necessity of something being 
done might, through that channel, have been 
reported to the Trustees. Colonel Thwaites has 
no recollection of any such communication having 
ever been made to him by Mr. Seguier. 

“Tt appears from tke evidence cf Colonel 
Thwaites, Mr. Seguier, and Mr. Thick, the frame- 





maker habitually employed in the Gallgry, that 
about three years ago the whole of the” pictures 
were taken down from their places and their backs 








dusted. ‘There is, however, no notice in the 
Minutes of any such transaction, and, owing to the 
failure of the memories of the persons concerned, 
it has not been possible to ascertain under what 
circumstances, by what authority, or at what pre- 
cise time the operation was performed, or whether 
before or after the Committee of 1850. Mr. 
Seguier thinks that it was on the suggestion of 
either Mr. Uwins or Colonel Thwaites. Both 
these gentlemen disclaim having ever made any 
such suggestion. Colonel Thwaites, however, re- 
members the dusting. Mr. Uwins, on the other 
hand, asserts that he never, until the question was 
raised in this Committee, had so much as heard of 
any such operation, although one, as he himself 
seems to be well aware, of such magnitude and 
importance as to demand the special superintend- 
ence of the Keeper. If it actually took place, it 
was, he asserts, without his sanction or knowledge ; 
but, he adds, that he does not believe it ever did 


take place. Mr. Thick, on the other hand, the 
person entrusted with its execution, states, in 
equally distinct terms, that Mr. Uwins himself 
ordered it. Whatever may be the relative value 
of these conflicting statements, there can be little 
doubt that, under such a system of management, 
the pictures must have been exposed to very 
serious risks, 

“The chief cr only apology which has been 
offered for this neglect of the recommendation of 
the Committee of 1850, is the want of time, and 
space in the building, for carrying into effect any 
more important measures required for the pre- 
servation of the pictures. It appears, however, to 
Your Committee, that the time and space which 
have been cecupied during the last vacation in 
stripping the fronts of the pictures of old varnish, 
from which they are not alleged to have been 
receiving any real or permanent damage, would 
have keen better employed in protecting their 
backs against an accumulation of influences, pro- 
nounced on high authority to be most prejudicial 
to their preservation. 

Occasional Cleaning. 

“«The Committee have also directed their atten- 
tion to the process of occasional cleaning, as 
carried on in the Gallery. This process is stated 
by Mr. Seguier, and the officers of the Gallery, to 
consist chiefly of sponging the pictures with water, 
and wiping them dry with soft towels or cloths, 
and with silk handkerchiefs. The propriety of 
applying pure water in any mode to the surface of 
a picture, is a point on which there is some 
difference of opinion, both among professional 
gentlemen and amateurs. There seems, however, 
even among those who may not object altogether 
to the use of water, to be a general understanding 
thai its application should be limited to a mere 
moistening of the surface, as distinguished from 
washing in the more familiar sense of the term; 
which latter process has been pronounced by very 
high authorities to be pregnant with the utmost 
danger. It has been alleged by several persons, 
whose attention has from time to time been 
critically directed to the state of the Gallery, 
that washing in this wider sense has been habit- 
ually practised, and that by it blisters and other 
blemishes have been produced on the pictures. 
Although Your Committee are not prepared to 
report that these allegations have been substan- 
tiated, they cannot express their entire satisfaction 
with the account given by the Assistant-Keeper, of 
the mode in which the occasional cleaning of the 
pictures by application of water has been con- 
ducted. 

Precautions suggested for the Future. 

‘« For the better preservation of the pictures in 
future, Your Committee are of opinion that the 
following precautions may with advantage be 
adopted :— 

‘That no person shall hereafter be employed to 
clean pictures in the Gallery, by the removal of 
decayed or dirty coats of varnish, who shall not 
have shown, to the satisfactian of the responsible 
authorities, that he possesses, in addition to the 
ordinary qualifications of experience and dexterity, 
—1l. A competent elementary knowledge of the 
chemical properties of the materials which he uses 
both in cleaning and varnishing; 2. A competent 
knowledge of the vehicles and pigments used by 
the principal painters and schools of painting, and 
of the chemical properties of those vehicles and 
pigments. 

‘« That no picture-cleaner shall be employed in 
the Gallery who declines to give a distinct expla- 
nation of the mode in which, and the materials 
with which, he proposes to operate on the pictures 
submitted to him for treatment. 

“‘That no picture shall hereafter be cleaned, 
lined, or otherwise repaired, at the sole discretion 
of the Director or Directors of the Gallery. 

“That in cases where it shall appear to those 
officers that a picture requires any such treatment, 
a notification to that effect shall be made to the 
department of Government to which the Directors 

are immediately responsible, 








‘That the same department shall then appoint 
a Commission, consisting, i» *4dition to one or 
more Directors, of not less tha: ‘!:ree experienced 
persons, one artist or amateur, one picture-cleaner 
and one practical chemist; by whom the picture 
shall be carefully examined. 

“‘That the Commission shall draw up a report, 
founded on that exainination, as to the mode in 
which the picture is painted, the condition in 
which it is, the damage it may formerly have 
sustained, and the repairs it may have undergone, 

“To this report shall be added the opinion of 
the Commission as to whether it is desirable that 
the picture should be cleaned or repaired; and, if 
so, as to the mode and extent in which the 
operation should be performed. 

“That upon the department of Government by 
whom the Commission is appointed shall rest the 
responsibility of selecting the picture-cleaner to be 
employed, and of subjecting his proceedings to 
such checks or safeguards as may seem advisable, 
“That no varnish shall be used in the Gallery 
without the sanction of the Director, who shall be 
responsible for the mode of its composition, and 
the quality of its materials. 

‘That the recommendation of the Committee 
of 1850, as to the permanent protection of the 
backs of the pictures, shall, with all convenient 
speed, but with the necessary caution, be carried 
into effect ; and that, until the whole collection 
shall be so protected, the back of each picture 
shall, at least once a year, be relieved of the dust 
or impurities which it may have contracted, 

“Your Committee are further of opinion, that 
it were much to be desired that some simple means 
could be adopted by which a picture, once ina 
clean state, could be preserved in the same, with- 
out the necessity of stripping it, at certain in- 
tervals, according to the present practice, in whole 
or in greater part of its coats of varnish. 

* * * * * 

‘«¢ The preponderance of testimony is to the effect 
that the appearance of the pictures has for the 
present been rendered less agreeable by the opera 
tion of cleaning ; in some of them, in regard to 
their general aspect, by the removal of the mellow 
tone which they previously exhibited ; in others, 
from special blemishes which have become appa 
rent, and which in a former state of the pictures 
were not perceptible.” 


Covering with Glass. 


The question as to the expediency of covering 
the pictures with glass, is also one on which there 
is much difference of opinion— 

‘‘The returns procured from abroad, in answer 
to queries transmitted by the Commission of 1850, 
show that the Directors of most of the principal 
foreign galleries are unfavourable to glazing; partly 
as interfering with the view of the pictures, partly 
as tending to impede the circulation of air essen 
to their preservation, In the Dresden Gallery 
alone glass has been extensively, and, in the 
opinion of the Directors, beneficially used ; in te 
gard at least to the object with which alone it was 
resorted to,—that of protecting the pictures from 
noxious deposits. The justice of their opinion 
seems to be confirmed by the fine condition of the 
few glazed pictures in the National Gallery. Wer 
the pictures, therefore, to remain in their present 
situation, exposed to the same atmospheric influ 
ences as hitherto, it might be desirable to afford 
them, to every practicable extent, the benefit of 
this species of protection. Were they, on the other 
hand, to be removed to some more airy locality, 
the impediments which glass interposes to the full 
enjoyment of the beholder, might more that 
counterbalance any advantage to be derived from 
it in other respects.” 

The Select Committee certainly deserve the 
thanks of the public for the care and, we may act, 
promptness, with which they have discharged thet 
duty, and we trust nothing will now stand in t 
way of the speedy erection, under an_ efficiet! 

system of management, of the long-promised Net 
National Gallery. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Some time ago the experiment was made, it will be 
remembered, by the Board of Guardians of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of shipping a lot of paupers 
as emigrants to Australia, The news of the result 
of this venture has just reached us in the shape of 
a communication from the Colonial Secretary, 
Adelaide, addressed to the ‘ South Australian Go- 
yernment Gazette’; and we are glad to announce 
that, notwithstanding the short-sighted opposition 
of some of the residents, at the idea of being 
saddled with England’s ‘ destitute and unservice- 
able parish paupers,” it has been attended with 
complete success. Dr. H. Duncan, the Immigration 
Agent, states in his official Report,—‘‘I have 
this day visited the Calcutta, lying at the light- 
ship, and mustered the pauper immigrants in- 
tended for this Colony; a list of whom, with their 
ages, I enclose. Physically, these people seem to 
be well adapted for the Colony; they seem to be 
healthy ; the greater number are young, and none 
much above middle age ; they state their occupations 
tobe such as are required here—labourers, shoe- 
makers, smiths, domestic servants, and charwomen. 
Most of them attribute the cause of their entering 
the poorhouse to weakness, after being treated for 
fever in the London hospitals. With regard to 
their conduct, a few appear to have conducted 
themselves well; but I understand great drunken- 
ness prevailed on board. Another example of the 
evil consequences of selling spirits at sea in passen- 
ger ships. From a letter addressed to the Rev. 
H. Mackenzie, the Vicar of St. Martin’s, under 
date Feb. 20th, we have the following extract :— 
“You have my full authority, therefore, in stating, 
when and where you please, that the people sent 
out by the Calcutta are right welcome to us, 
and that the more of the same classes as comprised 
in that lot are sent to this Colony, the more 
thankful will we be. Had the case been different, 
had these people really been unserviceable, so far 
from thanking you for your exertions in aiding to 
forward to us this trifling supply of labour, I should 
have been the first, either to have introduced, or 
strongly supported in Council, a remonstrance, 
to have been forwarded to the Secretary of State 
in England, on the subject. You will be doing 
this Colony an essential service in making it 
known, wherever you may have an opportunity of 
doing so, that these people have been found to be 
‘well adapted to the Colony,’ and I only hope that 
many other parishes throughout England will 
follow the excellent example set them by St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and that all the selections 
made (of ages and qualifications like those per Cal- 
cutta,) may be directed toSouth Australia ; they will 
sure of immediate and profitable employment. 
Six shillings a day is readily given for labourers, 
without rations, or 1/. per week with rations, I 
am myself now paying nine shillings a week, with 
board and lodging, to a little boy, eleven years of 
age, to clean knives and shoes, and take charge 
ofa horse, and I only keep such a little brat of a 
boy because I cannot get any one else; mechanical 
tradesmen get from 10s. to 18s. per diem, according 
to qualifications ; female servants are in constant 
request at high wages. Owing to the prosperous 
circumstances of the labouring men and mechanics, 
young women get married almost as fast as they 
arrive; and families are constantly put to extreme 
inconvenience from being left without servants, 
and the impossibility of replacing young women 
who get married. Wages for female servants 
from 157. to 301. per annum, with board and 
lodging, according to qualification. I would 
add, with regard to the concluding remark 
of the agent, ‘that great drunkenness pre- 
vailed on beard,’ that this can scarcely have re- 
ference to people who came out as ‘ paupers,’ for 
Where would they obtain means to pay for spirits ? 
ut this, even if true, as applied to your late 
parishioners, is no argument against this kind of 
immigration. I have never yet known an instance 
ot a ship arriving here with emigrants or pas- 
sengers, on board of which the shameful system 
prevailed of selling spirits, that drunkenness did not 





prevail; and I would particularly draw your atten- 
tion’to this fact, so that if your parish should send 
out any more of their superfluous labour, that the 
necessary precautions may be taken in London 
to bind the captain of the ship, wnder a heavy 
penalty, not to sell spirits to any one on the 
voyage out.” 

The excellent sympathetic feeling that exists 
among naturalists in this country, both scientific 
and amateur, has just been manifested, ina humble 
but pleasing manner, in the restoration of the tomb 
of the Tradescants in Lambeth churchyard. These 
eminent naturalists and antiquarians, who resided 
in South Lambeth, and whose quaint old mansion 
is still preserved, on the left side of the road from 
London that leads to Stockwell, died in the period 
1638-1652. The tomb in St. Mary’s churchyard 
was originally erected 1662. It was repaired by 
subscription in 1773, and it has now been most 
substantially and entirely restored by the aid of a 
subscription of 165/. collected in amounts, more 
than a hundred and twenty in number, of five 
shillings and upwards. The monument was erected 
by Hester, relict of John Tradescant, the younger, 
to the memory of the ‘Grandsire, Father, and 
Son,” and is described in Dr. Ducarel’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Lambeth’ as follows :— 

On the East Side. Tradescant Arms—An Escutcheon on 
a Bend, three Fleurs de Lys, impaled with a Lion passant. 

On the West Side. A Hydra, and under it a skull. 

On the South Side. Broken columns, Corinthian capitals; 
supposed to be ruins in Greece, or some Eastern Countries, 

On the North Side. A Crocodile, shells, &c., and a view 
of some Egyptian Buildings. 

Various figures of trees in relievo adorn the four corners 
of the Monument. 

After the inscription of the names of the deceased 
is the following epitaph :— 

Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 

Lye Joun TrapeEscant, Grandsire, Father, Son; 

The last dy’d in his spring; the other two, 

Liv’d till they had travell’d Art and Nature through; 

As by their choice collections may appear, 

Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in air; 

(Whilst they as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous antiquarians, that had been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen; 

Transplanted now themselves, sleep here; and when 

Angels shall with their trumpet waken men, 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 

And change this garden for a Paradise. 
Through the liberality, chiefly, of the mason, the 
committee have also been enabled to restore the 
grave-stone, in the same churchyard, of a kindred 
spirit, Elias Ashmole, founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. Such tributes of esteem in 
memory of those who may be said to have worked 
out a new study, in a comparatively rude age—for 
what was natural history in this country two centu- 
ries and a half ago’—are deserving of every encou- 
ragement, and we are glad to be able to record the 
complete and satisfactory fulfilment of this praise- 
worthy design. 

Rear Admiral Tayler, C.B., the inventor of the 
new system of floating breakwaters, delivered a 
lecture at Dover on Tuesday evening, on the pro- 
posed Refuge at the Goodwin sands. The dis- 
asters continually occurring at this place have 
given it a melancholy name in English history. 
‘Lost on the Goodwin sands,” within sight of the 
white cliffs and glad homes of England, has been 
the fate of many a gallant ship which has safely 
braved all the perils of distant voyages. Scarcely 
a year passes in which there are not above 1000 
lives lost at these treacherous quicksands, and the 
number last winter was 1500! Every attempt to 
moor a vessel or floating beacon over the sands 
has hitherto failed. The present light was fixed 
only after reaching the chalk, eighty-two feet down. 
Admiral Tayler’s plan is to moor his refuge in deep 
water, not over, but near the sands, and to keep 
life-boats and « supply of every necessary for 
giving aid in case of shipwrecks and for sheltering 
the saved sailors. Two or three hundred persons 
could receive temporary shelter, and there is every 
accommodation and comfort provided for the 
keepers of the refuge. The refuge, with its boats, 
stores, and materials, rests on a framework of 
piles, with strong transverse beams, the longitudinal 
piles floating about nine feet above water and 





twenty-seven below. The water in this framework, 
along with the surrounding eddy, effectually breaks 
the force of each advancing wave, the water being 
perfectly smooth under the lee of the refuge. The 
piles rise and fall with the tides, but are otherwise 
firmly moored at the stern beam. Admiral Tayler 
exhibited a model, giving explanations of his system, 
and narrating various successful trials of its efficacy. 
Captain Bullock, R.N., who has been since 1840 
engaged in the coast survey, and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Goodwin sands, spoke strongly 
in commendation of Admiral Tayler’s plan,—a testi- 
mony the more gratifying, that Captain Bullock 
has experienced the failure of many attempts to 
establish floating vessels on the place. Application 
has been made repeatedly to the Government to 
test the efficacy of the floating refuge at the Good- 
win, but without success, although the whole might 
be established at the cost of 60001. Considering 
the annual loss of 1000 lives on this fatal spot, 
besides the vast amount of property, and the great 
sums voted for harbours of refuge in other parts of 
the coast, it seems hard that so small a grant 
should be refused for an object so important. 
Admiral Tayler’s design in bringing the matter 
before the people of Dover, Deal, and the neigh- 
bourhood, after failing in his direct application to 
Government, is to induce them to present memo- 
rials, which might receive attention. At the con- 
clusion of the gallant Admiral’s lecture, a resolu- 
tion was moved by one of the magistrates cf Dover, 
seconded by the senior pilot, for preparing such a 
memorial, several pilots and seafaring men having 
strongly expressed their approval of the plan. 
Admiral Tayler and Captain Bullock stated their 
readiness to be stationed themselves for a time in 
charge of the refuge, so convinced were they of the 
imporiance of the object, both to commercial and 
naval interests, and to the cause of humanity in 
saving multitudes of lives. 

‘The Times’ has the following memoir of Mr. 


‘| Bransby Cooper, F.R.S.,. who died suddenly on 


Wednesday, in the sixty-first year of his age, leaving 
a widow and large family to deplore his loss :— 
“The medical profession and the public generally 
will hear with great regret that this most estima- 
ble surgeon expired very suddenly yesterday after- 
noon at the Atheneum Club. The deceased gentle- 
man was the fourth son of the Rev. Samuel Cooper, 
the elder brother of the illustrious Sir Astley 
Cooper, and the grandson of Dr. Cooper, for many 
years vicar of Great Yarmouth, in which town the 
subject of this short and imperfect notice was born 
on the 2nd September, 1792, and where, also, he 
received the elements of his general education, and 
at an early age entered the service of his country 
as a midshipman in the Stately, a 64-gun ship, 
under the especial care and instruction of the First 
Lieutenant, afterwards Admiral Fisher. The sea, 
however, not agreeing with his delicate health, he 
consented to return again to school, under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Spurdens, of North Walsham, Nor- 
folk. Having finished his education he visited his 
uncle, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Astley Cooper, who was 
then rising rapidly in public estimation, and at his 
suggestion repaired to the Norwich Hospital, where 
he remained for two years, at the expiration of 
which time he came to London, and entered the 
house of Mr. Hodgson, then resident in the city, 
who subsequently attained considerable fame as an 
operating surgeon in Birmingham and the midland 
counties, and to whose high professional attain- 
ments Mr. Cooper was to a great extent indebted 
for his surgical acquirements. In the year 1812 
he entered the army as assistant-surgeon in the 
Royal Artillery, and immediately repaired to the 
Peninsula, where our troops were then vigorously 
engaged. He was present at the battles of Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, the siege of St. 
Sebastian, and the battle of Toulouse. Mr. Cooper 
was admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on the 5th of December, 1823, 
having for three years previously acted as Demon- 
strator of Anatomy of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
having already published his valuable treatise on 
the ligaments. In 1843 he was elected an hono- 
rary fellow of the college, and in 1848 became a 
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member of the council. The lamented deceased 
had made some valuable contributions to the ad- 
vancement of surgical knowledge, especially in the 
Guy’s ‘Hospital Reports.’ He was also the author 
of Surgical Essays, on the growth and formation of 
bone, on fractures in general, on dislocations, &c., 
and a separate volume on fractures and disloca- 
tions; and has shown his veneration for the me- 
mory of Sir Astley Cooper by editing his biography. 
Mr. Cooper was a most kind and amiable man, 
beloved and respected by his pupils and hospital 
patients, with whose sufferings he sympathized.” 

Our attention has been called to a collection of 
aquatic birds in the grounds of Santry House, 
near Dublin, the seat of Sir Compton Domvile, 
Bart., as furnishing an example of the interest that 
may be given to the ornamental waters of noble- 
men and gentlemen with the aid of a little ornitho- 
logical taste. This collection of swimming, wad- 
ing, and diving birds was formed in 1847. The 
space appropriated to it is about five acres of land 
and water. The soil is a deep, heavy loam, con- 
taining limestone boulders, and scattered layers of 
gravel, resting on calp limestone. The elevation 
above the sea is about one hundred and sixty feet. 
The climate is extremely moist, but generally mild ; 
long frosts and heavy falls of snow seldom occur- 
ring. The average annual fall of rain is about 
twenty-five inches. The collection has been occa- 
sionally enriched by donations, and by the exchange 
of duplicate specimens; and much has been added 
by occasional interchanges of notes and observa- 
tions with collectors. A great deal is to be effected 
by the friendly co-operation of their owners. Gen- 
tlemen travelling abroad have opportunities, by the 
aid of their gun, and a little attention to the mat- 
ter, of procuring numbers of most desirable living 
specimens, in other ways unattainable. Owners 
residing near parts of our coasts frequented by 
sea-birds, and also those who are near important 
lakes or rivers, may afford very material aid to 
the collector. There are many gentlemen, who, 
residing as they do in favourable localities, both at 
home and abroad, would most willingly, did they 
only know what was worth obtaining, contribute 
their valuable aid in collecting living specimens. 
Gentlemen yachting, also, might often wing and 
preserve with little trouble many valuable birds; 
and officers of ships and steamers might, while 
lying in foreign harbours, by just buying any 
strange birds offered them by the natives, often 
make a little money, and advance zoological know- 
ledge. The collection of water-birds at Santry 
House comprises nearly a hundred distinct species, 
and forms a most attractive feature in the grounds, 

In the last number of the ‘ North British Review’ 
an article on Junius, attributed to Sir David 
Brewster, brings forward anew the claims of the 
Rev. Lachlan Maclean to the authorship. Maclean 
was a literary man in London at that period, and 
is known to have written able political papers. 
Through Earl Temple’s influence he was recom- 
mended to a church living in Ireland, where he 
disappeared after the Junius commotion. The 
statements of Sir David Brewster form an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of the controversy. 
In the ‘ Witness’ newspaper, the editor, Mr. Hugh 
Miller, has some able and ingenious comments on 
the article in the ‘ North British,’ and on the 
question generally. Mr. Miller agrees with those 
who think that the claims of Lord Temple, and 
even of Sir Philip Francis, are finally disposed of, 
while more inquiry must be made as to Mr. 
Maclean and Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Miller seems to 
have a strong impression that Lord Lyttelton was 
the man, and says he has seen no satisfactory reply 
to the article in the ‘Quarterly Review’ in which 
his claims were urged. 


The season of the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
concludes this evening, and we think the public 
may very fairly congratulate the management on its 
success. We have had Mario, Grisi, and Ronconi, 
Tamberlik, Formes, Beletti, and Bosjo, in great 
force, and a few acceptable glimpses of Mesdames 
Julienne and Tadeseo, and other favourites. The 
most noticeable reproduction of the season has been 





Donizetti’s charming opera, La Favorita, and there 
has been a decided improvement in the ballet. 
Dr. Spohr’s delightful opera, Jessonda, in the school 
of Mozart, suffered greatly from the absence of 
Mario; and it is too deficient in fitful attractions 
to command the sympathies of a modern audience 
for repetition. We have had to regret the non- 
performance of Mozart’s Zauberfléte, for want, pro- 
bably, of a Queen of Night; but a masterly spirit 
has been shown, on the other hand, in the pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Rigoletto, a work of no great 
pretension, but full of winning melody. As we do 
not profess todo more than record, in brief, the 
musical topics of the day, we dismiss the subject, 
with the hope that we may yet again have to wel- 
come the two great singers of whose retirement so 
much has been whispered. 

A short operatic season of twelve nights is an- 
nounced to commence at Drury Lane, on Monday, 
the 22nd, the chief singer being Madame Caradori, 
the prima donna of La Scala at Milan and of 
Vienna. At the Lyceum, under the management 
of Mr. Allcroft, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves have 
been giving operatic performances this week. 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, Bellini’s Sonnambula, and 
The Waterman, are the pieces; the last of which 
is be produced on Monday evening. 

The rehearsals of the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society are still continued at Exeter Hall. On 
Monday were performed Haydn’s first service, Dr. 
Elvey’s Anthem, and a Te Deum and Jubilate, 
composed by J. L. Hopkins, organist of Rochester 
Cathedral. 

Great preparations are making for the Glouces- 
ter Musical Festival, which commences on the 13th 
of September. Many of the distinguished artistes 
who usually assist on these occasions are announced 
in the prospectus. 

At Edinburgh, arrangements are made for an 
Italian opera, the season to commence in December. 
Sufficient subscribers have been obtained to pro- 
mise an efficient display of operatic talent. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 17. 
No man living ever had so much reason to pray to 
be saved from his friends as the jpresent Emperor 
of the French has to supplicate that he may be 
rescued from the laudations of his literary par- 
tisans. These worthies, it is well known, are few 
in number and small in celebrity ; but their power 
of making him ridiculous is immense. Some 
months ago, a batch of soi-disant poets produced a 
volume of verses of all kinds in his honour ; it was 
introduced to the world as a specimen of the 
Augustan age of poetry, which he was to inau- 
gurate ; and yet it was the most execrable trash 
that can be conceived. Low as my estimate of the 
modern generation of French poets is, (Lamartine, 
Hugo, and one or two others, must be considered 
as belonging to the generation that is gone, as they 
write no more,) I did not, I confess, believe that 
they were so stupendously silly. But this week has 
given us a new specimen of imperial versification, 
which almost casts into the shade the most 
wretched portion of the wretched volume referred 
to. It is entitled ‘‘ Le Jour Imperial;” and is 
intended, I fancy, as a sort of ode in honour of the 
“great national Napoleonic féte” which has just 
come off. It is, in its small way, an exact realiza- 
tion of the comical description of a picture, which 
Horace has given as the symbol of a bad poem, 
except that the formosa superne is altogether 
wanting. It is, in a word, fearfully bad. Examined 
in detail, too, it is even worse than as a whole. 
Thus, it contains halting and unrhythmical lines 
en masse, and such expressions and images as 
these :—‘*‘ Accumulating docks and metallic roads,” 
“cheap sunshine,” “the eternal gilded ceiling,” 
(the sky probably is meant,) ‘the church’s velvet 
and watered-silk hands,” ‘ unrolling palaces, 
temples, and market-places,” “ploughing up a 
hundred houses for the new Rue de Rivoli,” and 
‘the expectant stones of the Louvre got indignant 
at the breach allowed to remain in that building!” 
Is it not painful to think that such vile balderdash 














should be pompously published, par orde, as an 
appropriate literary solemnization of a great na- 
tional festival in a city like Paris, which proudly, 
and not perhaps altogether unjustly, claims to be 
one of the capitals of literature? Is it not painful, 
too, to find a man who once occupied no un. 
honoured place in the roll of France’s poets, not 
feeling the shame he incurs in putting his name to 
such twaddle ? 

The liking of the higher and middle classes of 
Parisian society for non-intellectual amusements 
was commented on in one of my letters some 
weeks back. It is still decidedly on the increase, 
At no time have there been so many exhibitions of 
horsemanship, pantomimes, conjuring, and moun- 
tebankism as at present:—and never did such 
things attract such numerous and enthusiastic 
audiences. But this is not all:—the taste of the 
better portion of the public has become so depraved 
that they demand that personal danger shall be 
the principal element in the amusements prepared 
for them, as it was in the arena of the old Romans, 
Thus, men are made to ascend in balloons tied 
head downwards to a long rope—to dance on the top 
of a pole thirty feet high, held by another man 
—to walk on a high ceiling with their heads 
to the floor, and to ascend as high as the roof of a 
house on a huge ball rolled by their feet on a 
narrow plank. With each exhibition the desire 
for something more perilous still becomes stronger ; 
and it requires no prophet to predict that the 
danger will be increased, step by step, until it 
will result in some awful sacrifice of human life. 
A week or two back, for example, one of the 
balloon men was dragged along the roof of a house, 
and then, being entangled in his cords, was raised 
to an immense height, bruised and bleeding, and 
almost senseless. And within the last few days, a 
mountebank fell heavily from the top of his thirty- 
feet pole, and miraculously escaped being killed 
on the spot. To crown all, bull-fights, in regular 
Spanish fashion, are promised. It is really strange 
that the Government, which interferes in every- 
thing, and which regulates everything, even down 
to the size of a market-woman’s basket, should 
tolerate such goings-on as these. But perhaps it 
thinks that the more a population ceases to be 
intellectual, the more docile it will be to the stern 
domination of the sword. As a set-off to this sad 
state of things—which some severe philosophers, 
by the way, do not hesitate to characterize as a 
proof of national decay—it is gratifying to have to 
note that the very lowest orders seem only to want 
the opportunity to indulge in the highest and most 
refined intellectual amusements. At least, in the 
féte of Monday, when the theatres were as usual 
thrown open gratuitously, it was observed that 
they seemed to give the preference to those houses 
in which the higher class of drama is performed, 
and that they not only behaved with exemplary 
propriety, but took great interest in the pieces 
represented,—nay more, displayed considerable 
critical acumen in the distribution of applause. 











VARIETIES. 


Postage-stamped Letter Paper.—‘*The advantages 
that would accrue to the mercantile and other 
interests of the empire by the introduction of Im- 
pressed Penny Postage Letter Paper are obvious. 
Although the intention of your correspondent 1s 
far from attempting to bias the public from the use 
or disuse of the envelope as they please, yet I hope 
to be permitted to record even a solitary opinion 
in favour of the superiority of the stamped sheet. 
I consider letters of consequence, which may be 
intended for the purposes of record or reference, 
should be written on the postage stamped paper 5 
for instance, the letter, when posted, becomes @ 
legal and satisfactory document, having all the 
appendages of proof attached to the identical letter 
by the writer’s name, date, and address, and the 
several post-office dates of posting, transmit, 
and arrival, How frequently is an envelope — 
laid or cast aside, and if a question arises, which 
often does in mercantile and other important bus: 
ness, regarding the real date and particulars, when 
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bills or money orders were posted or arrived, or 
when summonses or notices were despatched, the 
stamped letter alone can give the only  satis- 
factory explanation. How often does the penny 
postage stamp fall off envelopes and letters in 
transmit, and the individuals to whom they are 
addressed charged with double the prepaid rate of 
postage. If they have an overcharge or irregularity 
of delivery, the post-office authorities are not always 
satisfied in giving redress by merely seeing the 
cover or envelope, without, also, asking to see the 
contents. For those reasons, I humbly think the 
Stamped Postage Letter Paper would be a great 
desideratum in these countries. The half-sheets 
of stamped postage paper that are distributed from 
the Stamp Department of Somerset House are 
valueless for correspondence compared with the 
utility of the entire sheet of postage letter paper. 

‘* THEMISTIUS.” 
*.* We gladly give insertion to this communica- 
tion. It has often occurred to us how much of the 
proof attaching to the delivery of a letter gets 
thrown away with the envelope. Stamped sheets 
would be used in preference by many. 

Discovery of Coins.—Some workmen at the New 
Limerick markets were digging opposite the Ord- 
nance barracks, when a brown laquered jar, with a 
quantity of silver coins in it, was turned up. 
They consist of dollars of the French, Spanish, and 
Austrian dominions. One of Louis XIV. is in good 
preservation, dated 1670, with the monarch’s head 
on one side, and on the reverse, the arms of France 
with fleur de lis, and motto, ‘Sit nomen Domini 
benedictum.” Another, an Albert and Elizabeth, 
dated 1619, besides about 500 others, all silver. 
We believe the contractor, Mr. Ryan, purchased 
a large number of the coins. —Builder. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1, Princes Street, Bank, London.—Established Aug. 1, 
1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Col. Ropert ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable during Life. 
Provision, during minor.ty, for Orphans. 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profit divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 

Half Credit Assurance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 
to policy holders. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
Was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
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~E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. | 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN iy; 
33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. : 
i DIRECTORS. 
STR JOHN KIRKLAND, Chairman. 
= , WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

fohn Chapman, Esq. George Hankey, 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. George H. Hooper 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. James Mitchell, Esq. 
he D. Colvin, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 

i mes J. W.D. Dundas, Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Ww mi Gi Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Phanicin tem Fsa- William Wilson, Esq. 

yaictan—Wm. Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne Street, 

8 0 Cavendish Square. 

‘urgeon—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand. 

' Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Boys, Austen, and Tweedie. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
of a DIVISION OF PROFITS on the 27th May, 1853, the sum 
bs 008 was issigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with 
bs bi $s on Policies of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. 

the Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with 
Al appropriations, makes an aggregate of £320,180, as 
3 res added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the 
fy of the Policy-holders, in reduction of Premiums. 
Pa in CLAIMS PAID on death amount to £713,681, and in no 
the ne ance, during the twenty-eight years of its existence, has 
Forms of pone in ryeay , 
oposals, and every information, may be had at the | 
Company's Office, o of any of its Agents in the country. 
T, G, CONYERS, Seoretary. 

















ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
PresipENT—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTH ERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Depury Crarrman. 
Soticrror—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs-:ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurerson the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may r2-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 














Age| First | Second| Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
o"| Year. | Year. } Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 

£8. 4/£ 8. d./ £8. d.| £8. d.| £58. d.| £8. 4 
20,018 2;019 2} 10 3 115 128 118 2 
0/1 3 911 6 2}16 8 18 4; 110 0 210 5 
40 11110 113 9! 11510) 118 11206)! 383 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. | Bonuses. Amount. 
£ | £ «6¢€ & 4 &@ 
1825 5000 | 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 | 10388 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Subscribed Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TRUSTEES. 
MR. COMMISSIONER WEST, Ieeds. 
AMPBELL, Stratheden House. 
$q-, Bishops Stortford. 

This Society embraces every advantage of existing Life Offices, 
viz., the Mutual System, without its risks or liabilities; the Pro- 
prietary, with its security, simplicity, and economy; the Accu- 
mulative System introduced by this Society, uniting life with the 
convenience of a deposit bank ; Self-Protecting Policies also intro- 
duced by this Society, embracing by one policy and one rate vf 
premium a Life Assurance, an Endowment, and a Deferred An- 
nuity: ‘‘no forfeiture ;” Loans, with commensurate Assurances. 

The Bonus recently declared was a sum equivalent to a cash 
Bonus of 20 per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and 
upwards. 















EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 

THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 

ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited to examine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCOTTISH PRO- 
VIDENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the ad- 
vantages of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate pre- 
miiums. Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 
6000 Policies, covering Assurances exceeding £2,500,000, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administration of the 
Society are as liberal as is consistent with safety and right 
principle. 

Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 

THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their val‘dity not being dependant, as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and 
perhaps forgotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured from all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Flect 
Street, London. 















CAPITAL £200,000. 
Moderate rates of premium and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, London. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 


} OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in 
vestment for large or emall sums of money, The Funds are lent 
on the seeurlty of Freehold and Loase}old Froperts, in connexion 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Wunilding gccicties by 
providing for the ceasing of tha paymeate in the event of the 


death of the Borrower. 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi, R. HODSON, Bee. 











TIXHE ACHILLES INSURANCE COMPAN 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, LOANS, AND ANNUITIES. 
Directors. 
Sir HENRY WINSTON BARRON, Bart., Chairman. 
Col. LOTHIAN S. DICKSON, Deputy-Chairman. 
Adolphus Baker, Esq. | Capt. J. Bishop Culpeper. 
David Birrell, Esq. Henry Francis Home, Esq. 
Thomas H. Burrell, Esq. William Vardy, Esq. 
William Court, Esq. James Tolman, Esq. 
Edward Miall, Esq., M.P. 
Insurances may be effected in the Achilles Company in any way, 
or for any purpose most convenient to the Assured. 
The following are the Rates of Premium on the class of Policies 
most generally taken out. 








Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 for the whole of Life 
with Profits :— 
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Rae xeccusaasaness | 95 a | 45 | 55 | os 


fsa. \€s. 0. £8. a.|/£8. a. |£ 6. a. 
Annual Premium! 2 2 6 /214 5 314 9/510 9 816 3 








Premiums may be paid Quarterly, Half-Yearly, or Annually. 

Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, granted on equitable terms. 

Loans granted to Policy-holders on real and personal security, 
and to enable them to purchase their own houses. A Policy of 
Insurance required to the amount only of the sum borrowed. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., with every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the Company's Office. 

25, Cannon Street, City. HUGH TAPLIN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

7, St. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 


YHE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 
Investment Stock of this Association, due on the 30th June, will 
be ready for delivery on and after the 9th of July, and will be 
payable at the Offices of the Association, between the hours of 
Eleven and Three o'clock daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Partics desirous of INvestiING Money, are requesed to examine 
the plan of the Narion«L AssURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with 
perfect security to the Depositors. Prospectuses and full infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Office, or will be sent, post free, on 
application. 


JRESENTS.— Messrs. FUTVOYE AND CO. 
desire to call attention to their extensive STOCK of English 
and Foreign FANCY GOODS, suitable for Presents, comprising 
Dressing and Writing Cases, Workboxes, Jewellery of every de- 
scription, Clocks, Watches, Bronzes hina, Glass, Alabaster, 
Papier maché, Stationery, Bibles, Prayer-books, and thousands of 
articles in bijouterie and vertu. 
FUTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street; 8, 11, and 12, Beak 
Street; and 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free by post on application. 


YO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Forcign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world. 


MYHE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per 
pound ; the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich rare Souchong Tea at 
3s. 8d.; good Green Tea at 33. 4d. to 3s. #d.; prime Green Tea at 
4s.; and delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer, ‘Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best 
Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
ces sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 






























y 7HERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORNING? 

Such is usually the query over the breakfast table with 
visitors to London. Let us answer the question. If you can ad- 
mire the most beautiful specimens of Papier Maché manufacture 
which are produced in this country, displayed in the most attrac- 
tive forms—if you want a handsome or useful Dressing Case, 
Work-Box, or Writing Desk—if you need any requisite for the 
work table or toilet—or if you desire to see one of the most ele- 
gant emporiums in London, then you will go to MECHT'S, 4, 
LEADENHALL STREET, near the India House, in whose show- 
rooms you may lounge away an hour very pleasantly. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
& EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &€c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
eryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS certain 

i ous REMEDIES for the CURE of WOUNDS 
and ABSCESSI The following case has just been forwarded to 
Professor Holloway for publication: — Mrs. Robert Harris, of 
Stapichurst, Kent, some time since caught a severe cold, which 
brought on a long end painful illness. She was attended by 
several eminent medical men with little or no benefit, and ulti- 
mately an abscess formed under the chin. All the usual remedies 
having failed to give hey the slightest relief, ehe determined on 
uelng Holloway’s Ointinent and Pills, and Uiese surprising medi. 
clneéa entirely cured the abscess, and restored her to better health 
than she ever before enjoyed.—Sold by all Druggists; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway's Eatablishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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ASSYRIAN EXCAVATION FUND. 
OCIETY for EXPLORING the RUINS of 


ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA; with especial Reference to 
Biblical Illustration. 
Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

The limited means hitherto at the command of the British 
Explorers in Assyria have prevented their carrying on their re- 
searches in a systematic manner and on an adequate scale; and it 
is all but certain that the rich discoveries already made by M. 
Botta and Mr. Layard bear no proportion to the treasures that 
still lie undetected in the earth. 

It would appear from a statement by Mr. Layard, that since-the 
publication of his second work, remains have been found of a 
much earlier period than any previously taken from the Assyrian 
mounds. From one inscription it would even secm that tempies 
existed of the 19th or 20th century before Christ, ascending almost 
to the earliest known Egyptian period. The an als of those As- 
syrian kings who are mentioned in Scripture and who were closely 
connected -with the Jewish people have not yct been fully com- 
pleted, and the chronicles of the wars with Samaria and of the 

truction of that city are, as yet, unfortunately not entire, 
although reference to them-has becn met with on several frag - 
ments. It is believed that diligent research will supply them. 

Besides the ruins of Assyria enormous remains exisi in Habylonia 
which have been scarcely visited by Europeans; anc owing “o the 
overtiowing of the banks of the Euphrates vast marshes are now 
po in South Mesopotamia, which threaten ere long tc Jestroy 
many of the remains entirely. Captain Jones, who,as commander 
of the steamer on the Euphrates and Tigris, has passed the last 
thirteen years in these regions, and who, within these few weeks, 
has returned to this country, distinctly states that funds only are 
wanting to obtain from South Babylonia or Lower Chaldwa the 

-most remarkable additions to the knowledg> we now possess of 
the earliest recorded history of the worl. Indeed, it is confi- 

“dently believed that the whole history of Assyria may be restored 
to a very early period, and that discoveries of the most important 
character are yet to be made in connexion with the literature and 
science of the Assyrian people. 

In order to extend still further the successful labours of Colonel 
Rawlinson and Mr. Layard, a Society has been formed bearing the 
above title with the view of raising a fund for the immediate pro- 
secution of the work indicated. 

It is presumed that the sum of £10,000 will he required to com- 
mence operations at once in various parts of Mesopotamia, and to 
sustain necessary activity during a period of three years. But as 
it is of the utmost consequence to proceed with the greatest vigour 
during the first twelvemonth, it is calculated that up to the end 
of 1854, £5000 of the sum named might be expended. In addition 
to the Donations it is intended to raise Annual Subscriptions of a 
guinea each, the payment of which shall entitle the Subscriber to 
the reports und memoirs issued by the Society. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are solicited ty the Society, 
and will be received by the London and Westminster Bank, 4, 
Stratford Place, Oxford Strect; by John Murray, Esq., Treasurer, 
50, Albemarle Street; also by the Hon, Secretaries ct the Royal 
Asiatic Society's House, 5, New Burlington Street 

CoMMITTEE. 
President—THE EARL SOMERS. 
Lord Ashburton. Sir James Weir Hogg, Rart., M.P. 
Samuel Birch, Esq., F.R.S. Owen Jones, Esq. 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. Capt. Felix Jones, IN. 
The Chevalier Bunsen. 8. Laing, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Carington. The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
R. Clarke, Esq. Auster: H. Layard, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Cowley. Lord Mahon. 
Hon. R. Curzon. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellenborough. E. Norris, Esq. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. Colonel Rawlinson. 
James Fergusson, Esq. Lord Stratford de Reacliffe 
Baron de Goldsmid. Henry DanbySeymour,Esq.,M.P. 
Earl Granville. Colonel Sykes. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq. 
E. Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. Sir J. Gardner gg 
Rey. Dr. Hincks. - Professor H. H. Wilson. " 
ISCOUNT MANDEV. Tr LE, M.?. 
Hon. Secretaries.) sa mMUEL PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Treasurer.—JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 
LIST OF DONATIONS. 
The names marked thus (a) are also Annual Subscribers. 





H.R.H. Prince Albert £100 0| Baron de Goldsmid..... - 6 0 
His Grace the Duke of | Frederick Copland, Esq.. 10 0 
Buccleuch... .......+ +. 100 0) Rev.SpencerStanhope(z) 1 1 
The Earl of Ellesmere .. 100 0| Rev. D.J.Heath........ 50 0 
His Grace the Duke of | Henry Gouger, Esq..... 5 0 
Manchester ....... 50 0} Marquess of Lansdowne. 50 9 


Samuel Laing, Esq., MP. 100 0 ee 






























































A.H.Layard,Esq. M. A fs) 50 0 of Armagh...... 25 0 
T. W. Booker, Esq.,M.P. 20 0|—. Valentine, Eeq 
John Murray, Esq. (a)... 50 0} Sir M. Montefiore, Bart.. 49 0 
The Earl of Derby ..... - 2 0 | Lady Montefiore ..... eee 10 0 
Lady Charlotte Guest ... 100 o| E. Rawlings, Esq es x 3 
B. Austen, +) ae sees 21 O! R. Sainthill, Esq. + 10 0 
Earl Somers (a) .. 50 0 | Ditto (a)...... 46 | 
Lord Ashburton ........ 50 0} Rev. J. Smith . 5 ¢ 
H. D. Seymour, Esq. oe | J. Raker, Esq. (a) 10 
20 0 | J.J. Scales, Esq. (a) 72 

10 ©| H. Hellam, Esc. ... 5 0 

5 0} Philip Pusey, Esq.. 30 10 

10 10, Mrs. Phillips (a) ....... . +o 

The Hon. R. Curzon 5 0| The Chevalier Bunsen... 10 0 
Viscount Mahon ... 10 0| Prof. H. H. Wilson (a;.. 1 1 
Lord Cowley ..... 10 0| F. W. Stone, Esq. (a).... 1 1 
Charles Kean, Esq.. 20 0| Rev. W. B. Marriott (o) : 2s 
Farl Granville....... 25 0| J.B. Hyde, Esq. (a) . 
Messrs. Smith and Son . 20 0| Joseph Mayer, Esq...... 10 6 
Lovelt Reeve, ig....5 10 10 | Ditto (@)...eeeeeeecess | 
Colonel Sykes om 2 0| Hudson Gurney, Esq... - 4 0 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson... 10 0| J.J. Pocock, Esq. (a) ‘4 
Visct.Mandeville,M.P. (a) 10 0| Charles Stokes, Esq. 5 0 
The Dean of Durham.... 20 0| W.S. W. Vaux, Esq. 5 0 
J. E. Blunt, Esq.. 10 10 | Ditto (a)......... 33 
Dean of Chichester. 5 0| B. Hilt, Fsq. (a) ee ee | 
Samuel Phillips, Esq. a) 5 0| SirJ.W.Hogg,Bart.,.M.P. 20 6 
James Fergusson, teak 5 0| J. W. Bosanquet, Esq... 5 0 
G. A. Hoskins, Esq.. 5 0| Bishop of St. Davids 50 0 
Earl of Verulam ........ 10 0/M. Mocatta, Esq.... lo 0 
George Grote, Esq. secccee 10 0| J. Moxon, Esq. 22 
H. Reeve, Esq.. -» §& O| Dr. Kenrick .. « & 5 
Richard Clarke, Esq. @). 2 OF Ditto (Q)i..cccccce a 3 
Professor H.H. Ww ilson(a) 1 0] E. C. Boortle, Esq. ( ie | 
Higford Burr, Esq. (a) 5 0| E. Hardcastle, Es a “§ 0 
George Hadden, Esq. ( 1 1] Ditto (qa)...... . 2% 
T. F. White, Esq. (a) 1 1)|D.W. Smith, Esq. ess Boe 
W. H. Dauglish, Esq. (a) 1 1) W. Brockedon, Eeq..... 5 0 
N. Gould, Esq........... £5 0| E. Warner, Esq., MP... 20 0 
Fredck. Ouvry, Esq.(@).. 2 2) DittO(a).........0..0002 1 1 
Captain A. Douglas (a)... 1 1) W.H. Tinney, Esq. .... 10 0 
T. G. Dodson, Esq....... 20 0| W.P.Hammond,Esq.(@) 1 } 








Aewy Publications and Amportations 
By TRUBNER & CO. 


American Literary Agents, 12, Paternoster Row, London. 





American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. Edited by ISAAS HAYS, M.D., Surgeon to Wells 
Hospital, &c. &c. No. 51, New Series, July, 1853, 7s. 6d. 

Triibner and Co., American anc Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, Londoit. 


American Journal of Science and Art. 
Edited by Professors SILLIMAN and DANA. Second Series, 
No. 46, July, 1853. &vo, sewed, 5s. 

Triibner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London 


American Nations! Preacher. A 
Monthly Repository of Or:ginai Sermons. Edited by Rev. 
J.M. SHERWOOD. Vol. VII. No. 6, June, 1853. 8vo, sd., 8d. 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, 

Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1853. Exhibiting 

the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Me- 

chanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astro- 

nomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c. Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, 

A.M. With A. D. Bache’s Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Tritbner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Boardman.—The Bible in the Counting- 
house. A Course of Lectures to Merchants. By H. A. 
KROARDMAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Copyright.) 
Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 
12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Bungener.— The Preacher and the 
King; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV. Being an 
Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished ‘Era. 
Translated from the French of L. BUNGENER. Paris, 12th 
edition. With an Introduction by the Rey. GEORGEPOTTS, 
D.D., Pastor of the University Place “~y esbyterian Church, 
New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Copyright.) 

Triibner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Brierre de Boismont.—Hallucinations; 
or, the Rational History of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, 
Ecstasy, Magnetism, and Somaambulism. By A. BRIERRE 
DE BOISMONT, Doeteur en Médecine de la Faculté de Paris, 
&e., &c. First American, from the Second enlarged and im- 
proved Paris Edition. 8vo, cloth, 143. 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Cassin.—Illustrations of the Birds of 
California, Texas, Oregon, British and Russian Amcrica. 
Forming a Supplement to Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America.’ By 
JOHN CASSIN, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, &c. To be completed in 30 Monthly Parts, 
imperial 8vo., 5 Coloured Plates in each, price 5s. Part I. 
now ready. 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

‘aternoster Row, Lond 





























Church Review and Ecclesiastical Re- 
gister. Vol. VI. Wo. 2 (Whole Number 22), July, 1853. 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Trabner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 
12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Laurie.—Dr. Grant and the Mountain 
Nestorians. By the Rey. THOMAS LAURIE, Surviving As- 
sociate in that Mission, with Port., Map, Illustrations, &. 
Post 8vo, cl., 7s. (Copyright.) 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 
12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Lewis.— Sermons for the Christian 
Year. By the Rev. W. H. LEWIS, D.D., Rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L.J. Secon. Edition. Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Triibner and ~~ American and Continental Litezary Agents, 
, Paternoster Row, London. 


ian Geological Map of the 

United States and the British Provinees of North America ; 

with an Explanatory Text, Geological Sections, and Plates of 

the Fossils which characterise the Fermations. By JULES 

MARCOU, United States Geologist, Member of the Geological 
Society of France, &e. &e. 8vo, cloth, 186. 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 

















Meigs.—A Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of Children. By T. FORSYTH MEIGS,M.D. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, bound, 18s 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary “Agents, 
12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Wew York in a Nutshell; or, Visitor’s 
Handbook to that City. Illustrated by ®. SAUNDERS, 1&mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

| @& ‘ibner and Co. , American and Continental. Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 

No. 160, 


North American Review. 
July, 1853. 8vo, sewed, 6s. 

Tritbner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 

12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Sloan.—The Model Architect. A Series 
of Original Designs for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Residences, 
&c.; accompanicd by Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, 
and elaborate Details. Prepared expressly for the Use of Pro- 
jectors and Artizans throughout the United States. By 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Architect. In 2 vols. 4to, half-bound, 
£2 2s. each. 

Tribner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 
don. 




















BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


AT THE 
Opening of St. George’s Hall, 


On Wrpnesbay, August 31, Tuurspay and Fray, 
September 1 and 2, 1853. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OP 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 

His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 

The Right Hon. the E — OF HAREWOOD, Lord Licutenant 

of the West Ridin 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE, Lord Lieutenant of 

the East Riding. 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF ZETLAND, Lord Lieutenant of 
the North Riding. 

ANDREW MONTAGUE, Esq., High Sheriff of Yorkshire. 

The Worshipful the MAYOR = Corporation of Bradford. 

&e. &e. Ke. 


Presipent—The Right Hon. the EARL OF HAREWOOD. 





Wepnespay Mornina, August 31. 
The Festival will commence with the National Anthem, “God 
Save the Queen,” followed by Mendelssohn's Oratorio, “ St. Paul,” 
and conclude with Beethoven’s Grand Hallelujah in C. 


In the Evening a Miscettanzovs Concert, comprising 







Grand Symphony, (“Jupiter”) .......eeeeeseee+. Mozart. 
Vocal Selections from Operas . ase 
Overture, (‘‘ Masaniello”’)... . Auber. 
Solo Violin, (J. F. Carrodus). + Molique. 


Finale to the Opera of “ Lorely” ..... + Mendelssohn, 
Overture, (“ Der Freyschutz”’) .....eseeeeeeesees Weber. 
Tuvrspay Mornina, September 1. 
Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, the “ Messiah.” 
In the Evening a Miscettangous Concert, comprising 





Grand Symphony in A Minor .....e.seeeeeeeeeees Mendelssohn, 
Overture, (“‘ Leonora”) ......seceeeceee Beethoven. 
Grand March (Arst.time of performance). W.T. Best. 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c...... . 

Overture, (“ Ruler of the Spirits”) ..........+.+. Weber. 


Fripay Mornine, September 2. 

A MS. Credo, by Mendelssohn, (first time of performance,) pre- 
sented to the Festival Committee by the representatives of the 
Composer; “A Baptismal Anthem,” composed by Costa, as per- 
formed at Buckingham Palace at the Christening of H.R.H. Prince 


“Leopold, June 28th, 1853; and Selections from Haydn's “ Crea- 


tion,” and Handel's “‘ Isr ael in Egypt.” 
On Friday Evening a MiscetLanzovs Concert, comprisiig 
Vocal Seleetions from Operas, KC. ...eeeeeeeeeeeee 











Overture, (“ Zampa”) ......+666 es Herold. 
Overture and Vocal Music, (“‘ Midsummer Night’ 8 

Dream”) ... eeeccvcccoecese . Mendelssohn. 
Overture, (“ Guillaume Tel diego « Rossini. 
Grand, Symphony in C Minor . cevccccccccccssccsce BeCthOveR: 


Principat Vocatists. 
Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Sunderland, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Freeman, and 
Miss M. Williams, Madame Castellan. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, | Mr. Winn, 
Signor Gardoni, Signor Tagliafico, 
Mr. Lockey, AND 


Mr. Weiss, Herr Formes. 

Onoanist—Mr. J. L. Brownsmith. 

Cuorvs Master—Mr. W. Jackson, Bradford. 
Conpuctror—Mr. Costa. 


The BAND and CHORUS will comprise nearly 350 Performers, 
including the Members of the Royal Italian Opera and Philhar- 
monic Bands, from London. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
MorNInG PERFORMANCES. EVENING pmatoney as 


SAMS rca cccsccvccessice Sl 2 O] BAUS ..c00cccccscsees 0 
Area, Reserved Seats 015 0| Area, Reserved Seats 0 10 6 
Area, Unreserved ..... 010 6| Area, Unreserved Seats 9 7 6 
Reserved Seats in the | Reserved Seats in the F 
West Gallery ...... 0 . : West Gallery 7 6 
Great Gallery ...... Great Galery ... 3 6 








0 rere... 
*,* The Stalls and iene une will be numbered, ‘and the 
Places secured. 

The Ticket Office for unsecured Seats will be opened on and 
after Monday the 22nd inst. in Peel Place, where also Tickets for 
the remaining secured places can only be obtained. 

In the Morning, the Doors will open at Half-past Ten, and the 
Performance will commence at Half-past Eleven.—In the Even- 
ing, the Doors will open at Seven, and the Performance will 
commence at Eight o’Clock. For further particulars see detailed 
Programmes. 





Arrangements have been made with various RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES communicating with Bradford, by means of =. 
parties from Manchester, Oldham, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Tod- 
morden, Halifax, Huddersfield, W akefield, Leeds, York, Harro- 
gate, Keighley, Skipton, and all intermediate Towns and Pr 
will be enabled to reach Bradford in convenient time Bets 
Morning and Evening Performances each day. SPEC 
TRAINS will also be prepared to return to all the abovemen- 
tioned — at the cluse of each Evening Cuncert 

N.B. For times of starting, see Railway Bills. 





All applications to be addressed to Mr. CHARLES OLLIVIER, 
Secretary to the Festival Committce, St. George's Hall, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

SAMUEL SMITH, Mayor, Chairman of the Committee. 





—— 
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Saturday, August 20, 1953. 











